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My Apologies 



ANYONE who has spent a few months in Africa is forth 
with called upon to give a series of talks in High Schools, 
before Societies for the Protection of Animals, at various 
Zoological Gardens and at the Universities. But, whereas 
this still holds good for the moment, it will only do so 
for a short while longer. In a very few years* time people 
will be spending their summer holidays in the Congo and 
even flying over just for the week-end, and hotels and 
sanatoria will be dotted along the slopes of Kilimanjaro; 
even today the trip can be accomplished with more speed 
and less fuss than was re<|uired fifteen years ago for a 
journey to Venice, 

Not long ago, I found the place where I was to speak 
plastered with great placards, announcing a lecture by 
"Dr. Grzimek, the Famous African Explorer" really, a 
most embarrassing sight. Men like Livingstone, Stanley 
and Emin Pasha, I thought to myself, and even explorers 
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of more modest repute, such as Schillings and Johnson, 
will turn in their graves! All I had done was to wander 
round Africa for a few months, taking good care to keep 
my eyes and ears open. That I should write a book about 
it at all is audacious enough in all conscience, and do not, 
I beg of you, run away with the idea that I am attempting 
a voluminous and exhaustive treatise on the Dark Con 
tinent! The author who wishes to write something worth 
reading about France, let us say must first live some 
years or decades in the country; and France, with all due 
respect, is a little country, whereas Africa is a vast conti 
nent with not one, but a thousand different peoples and 
languages. 

Nor did I undertake any adventurous trip with the pur 
pose of trapping wild and savage animals; and to the 
many who, so very understandably, pour out their hearts 
to me and beg me to take them with me next time, let me 
say just one thing: nowadays expeditions of that sort exist 
only in books and films, and not in reality. The wild ani 
mals find their way into the zoos of Europe and America 
in a much less adventurous and romantic manner. Local 
settlers buy the creatures from the natives, or sometimes 
trap them themselves, and offer them for sale to animal 
dealers; the latter then send a man, generally a simple 
but experienced keeper, to take over the "cargo/' look 
after it en route and deliver it to its ultimate destination. 
The wonderful expeditions which one sees in so many 
films are undertaken with the sole purpose of making a 
film and a very excellent idea it is, too; and to make it 
more exciting for the audience the film is dubbed The 
Great Trapping Expedition to Darkest Africa." Actually 
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it is, as a general rule, far cheaper to buy the beasts from 
Ruhe or Hagenbeck or Fockelmarm than to lead an ex 
pedition oneself into the wild jungles to catch them. 

All my life, from the moment I was breeched, I have 
been intensely interested in animals, and for a long time, 
and particularly since I became a zoo director, in wild ani 
mals and animals from other countries and that means 
for far more years than I care to remember. Those of us 
who have in their care thousands of animals from all parts 
of the globe are unceasing in their pre-occupation with 
the well-being of their charges far more so, I assure you, 
than many a sincere animal lover, who regards a zoo as 
an animal prison, would have you believe. How, we ask 
ourselves, would these inhabitants of our zoo have lived 
in freedom, and at once we turn to learned books on the 
subject; and then we make a remarkable discovery, When 
we consult Brehm, shall I say, for information on the pe 
riod of gestation among lions or for information as to 
whether a lion remains with his mate while she bears and 
brings up a family, the answers we find on almost every 
page and to almost every question are that according to 
data gathered in the London or the Frankfurt or the Ber 
lin Zoo, such and such is the case! or that Mr. "X," who 
kept an ichneumon in his house, has made the following 
observations. . . . And then we suddenly realize that 
practically everything we know about the lives and habits 
of wild animals we have learned from our observation of 
them in captivity, and we see that the amusement of the 
crowd and the satisfaction of its curiosity are by no means 
the alpha and omega of the usefulness of such creatures in 
a zoological garden. 
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Even so, our knowledge of wild animals is very meagre. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for the explorers of the last 
century had but one idea, namely, to discover and to de 
scribe new animals and to bring back with them as many 
heads, skins and bones as they could gather. Science is no 
more immune from the dictates of fashion than anything 
else, and in those days interest was not displayed in how 
animals lived, but rather in what they looked like and 
where they were to be found. 

Nevertheless, there are a dozen good reasons why it is 
most important to have some knowledge of the habits of 
our wild animals. For one thing, they are becoming scarcer 
with frightening rapidity. Since modern medicine and 
hygiene have conquered infant mortality and the major 
ity of deadly diseases, the human race has multiplied at 
a shockingly rapid rate; in the last hundred years more 
human beings have been born on earth than during the 
whole 500,000 previous years of the existence of our de 
generate species. Year by year, more and more animals, 
which have lived beside us almost since life began, are 
becoming extinct. By the end of this century our grand 
children may well come to know the elephant, the rhi 
noceros, the okapi, tiger, tapir and so on, only by seeing 
them in books and at the cinema. 

It is not everybody who finds alluring the prospect of 
sharing the earth with men, rats and sparrows alone. In 
Europe, Africa, Russia and America, a handful of enlight 
ened men are doing their best to organic animal reserves, 
in which our hirsute brothers can live and flourish un 
molested* Yet it is a desperate, perhaps even a question 
able, effort; for, the moment another shortage of fats oc- 
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curs, rhinos, giraffes and antelopes will once more be shot 
down by the tens of thousands, as occurred in certain 
colonies after the last war, in order to procure a few miser 
able ground-nut plantations. For all of that, it is a noble 
and worthy cause. But in order to preserve wild animals 
successfully in any particular reserve, and in one which 
does not encroach too freely on the more fertile regions 
of the country, some knowledge of their habits and way 
of life is essential. He who wishes to do one a good turn 
must first find out what does one good, and for this reason 
observation of wild animals in zoos is of vital importance. 

It is the heart's desire of every zoo director to see for 
himself how the brothers and sisters of his charges live in 
the freedom of their native haunts; but only the lucky few 
realize their ambition. Nor is it by any means as easy to 
do as some books and newspaper articles would lead one 
to believe. It is at least as hard to catch a glimpse of a 
leopard in Africa as it is to see a badger in our own Ger 
man forests. You, my reader, have often wandered through 
the woods. Have you ever seen a badger? It seems to me 
that, after each journey through any particular part of 
Africa, one realizes exactly what mistakes were made and 
what one must do on the second or third, the seventh or 
eighth trip. 

But those of us who succeed at last in getting out of our 
little Germany, in which we had for so long been im 
prisoned, quickly realize that man, too, is a very interest 
ing mammal, even if he has become more degenerate and 
domesticated than our pigs, cattle and dogs. Almost in 
voluntarily, one observes things which are both astonish 
ing and noteworthy, and one realizes that Germans, after 
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all, inhabit only a very minute patch of the globe. One's 
friends ask a hundred questions and shake their heads in 
wonder, when they are told that in Africa, too, things are 
now very different from what they had read in books 
written thirty or forty years ago. Goodness knows, I am 
no expert on Africa and I never shall be, not even if a 
kindly fate allows me to make another dozen trips there; 
nevertheless I bow to the wishes of my publisher to pass 
on those bits and pieces about quadrupeds, which I have 
been lucky enough to pick up, and those odds and ends 
about bipeds, black and white, which I was observant 
enough to notice during my recent wanderings. 

Berrihard Grzimek 
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L What Sort of Shoes Does One 
Wear in Africa? 

FOR MORE than ten years I had been doing my best to fix 
another trip abroad. In the summer of 1939 I had booked 
a passage on one of the fast refrigerator vessels to South 
America; but on the day I was to have sailed, I was soldier 
ing in Poland. For the first few years after the end of the 
war I was trying, with my colleagues, to restore the 
bombed-out Zoological Gardens of Frankfurt, and to cast 
off the shackles which thereby hampered my movements. 
Then at last, eighteen months ago, I turned a tentative eye 
towards Africa. I made the acquaintance of Mr. Smit, the 
South African charge d'affaires in Frankfurt, who, like 
his wife, is a great animal lover; but the Union of South 
Africa seemed to me to be far too like Europe and far too 
civilized for my purpose. 

One day a friend brought an acquaintance of his to see 
17 
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me, a fellow-citizen of Frankfurt, named Abraham, who 
had emigrated, some fifteen years before, for political 
reasons, and now had a farm and a business on the Ivory 
Coast; many of the animals I showed him in our zoo he 
knew well in their native state, and quite casually he in 
vited me to go out and spend a few months with him. 

Here at last was the opportunity for which I had been 
longing! But my initial joy was tempered with a measure 
of misgiving; casual invitations of this kind are so often 
not meant to be taken seriously. But even as my wife 
offered him a second cup of coffee, Mr. Abraham turned 
to me: 

*Tou will have to produce a written confirmation of 
my invitation, Herr Doktor, in order to obtain a visa," 
he said. "If you would be good enough to allow my little 
daughter to use your typewriter. . . " 

In a few minutes the little, twelve-year-old Flora, who 
had learned to read and write French in company with 
the little bkck children, had typed a formal invitation 
and handed it to me. 

The French Consul-General in Frankfurt was most 
courteous and helpful far more so, indeed, than was 
often the case with German officials. He wrote forthwith 
by air mail to the Governor-General of French West 
Africa in Dakar, requesting an entrance visa for me. A 
fortnight later, he sent a reminder; but after another few 
weeks he telephoned, saying that to his great regret my 
application had been refused. We Germans, I'm afraid, 
are neither as universally popular nor as welcome as we 
should lifce to be. What, I wondered, could be the reason 
for die refusal? What ought I to do next? 
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I wrote to Mr. Abraham, who replied, advising me to 
apply again, stressing the extreme insignificance of my 
humble self. For a while I pondered over who could do 
this for me in a manner most likely to convince a French 
official in West Africa, and then suddenly I thought of 
the Surete, the French Secret Service. 

Monsieur Petitfils, the Chef de Surete, whom I eventu 
ally unearthed in his modest office, turned out to be quite 
different from my conception of a French Criminal Police 
officer. He at once invited me to his house, entertained me 
most hospitably and seemed to regard my project with 
great enthusiasm. On his own initiative he twice went to 
Mainz to obtain support for my application, and very 
soon highly placed officials in Paris itself were interceding 
on my behalf. 

During the last twenty years I have experienced so 
much of the arrogance of German victors and Allied vic 
tors over the vanquished, so much national frigidity and 
stupidity in Europe, that it was a real pleasure to come 
once more into contact with men of warm sincerity and 
goodwill. My mind went back twenty years to the time 
when, as a student, I had returned from across the At 
lantic to Paris and had at once felt at home there, even 
though I had never set foot in France before. But it was 
Europe, and when one returns to Europe from afar ooe 
is at once conscious of afl those things which we Euro 
peans have in common, in spite of all our different lan 
guages. 

A few more weeks passed, and although I had collected 
further support for myself, the sheer pressure of other 
business compelled me more or less to shelve my plans 
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for the time being. Then suddenly, just before Christmas, 
the Consul-General rang up, 

"Herr Doktor," he said, speaking fluent German with a 
slight French accent and I could hear the satisfaction in 
his voice "Herr Doktor, I have just received a telegram 
from the Governor-General in Dakar, informing me that 
he has granted you your visa." 

The year was all but at an end, and now I had to bestir 
myself, if I was to get to the Ivory Coast before the rainy 
season set in. Urgent problems arose. Should I be granted 
the requisite foreign currency? And, apart from that, how 
was I going to raise the necessary funds? Obviously, I 
could not go alone; a man has only two hands, and when 
it comes to taking ordinary photos, colour photos and 
films at one and the same time, two hands alone just won't 
do. There was only one answer I must take my son with 
me. Young Michael was only sixteen, but he was keen 
and had already taken some excellent shots in the zoo. 
Well he was a lucky lad to have a zoo director for a 
fatherl My own father, who had been a lawyer in Silesia, 
would certainly never have thought of taking me with 
him to Africa even had he not died when I was three. 
I really believe that everyone was more envious of Michael 
about this trip than they were of me; his schoolfellows 
most certainly were! 

I had omitted to ask Mr. Abraham for any specific 
details about climate and conditions; and now I found 
myself suddenly face to face with some most pressing 
problems. What was the climate like? What diseases are 
prevalent? Does one require a sun-helmet, and should one 
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have shirts with short or long sleeves? And what about 
Customs formalities? On my way through, I should, of 
course, have to pay my respects to the Governor-General 
in Dakar, and for these formal occasions a white linen 
suit, which I was told could be obtained cheaply on the 
spot, was de rigueur; but I wished to cut my stay in Dakar 
as short as possible, and I was doubtful whether there 
would be time to get the necessary suit made. On the 
other hand, the Frankfurt shops charged 275 marks for 
a linen suit! A pretty stiff price, when one considered that 
the thing would be quite useless in Europe, where one 
would no longer have a boy to sponge it and iron out 
its creases twice a day. 

Nor was it at all easy to get light summer wear in 
Frankfurt in December; in shop after shop the assistants 
gaped at me, dived down into their warehouses, whence 
they produced a few remnants which had been stowed 
away and none of which anywhere near fitted my six-foot- 
three figure. We spent hours of torment at our dentist, 
since we were not ready to take a chance and allow our 
selves, if need be, to be treated by some medicine-man 
without anaesthetics. 

All my scientific friends heaped commissions on me; 
one begged me to bring him specimens of ticks, another 
wished me to try out a new remedy against piroplasmosis, 
and a third asked me to get him some Negro masks. Nor 
was this alL Over the Christmas holidays government 
offices were mostly closed, the question of foreign cur 
rency had to wait, my work at the zoo had to be done in 
advance, and the radio people wanted to make a whole 
series of animal recordings in advance! 
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Although I was not particularly nervous about snake 
bite poisoning, I thought it as well to write to Merck's 
and ask whether they were again producing antidotes, 
and by return of post they sent me a whole collection. 
Most people seemed to assume that I knew everything 
about every animal, from a louse to an elephant; but in 
point of fact I know very little about snakes, and Chief 
Inspector Lederer, our expert on reptiles, was kind enough 
to make out a complete list, with ample notes, for me. 
Next came inoculation against plague and yellow fever 
(and that cost me another fifty marks!); and between 
times I slipped down to Basle by one night express, gave 
a lecture, and returned by the next night's train. While 
in Basle I tried also to buy the chromatic films required, 
but had no luck; instead, the yellow fever inoculation 
gave me a violent attack of shivering and backache, at 
home my son went down with meningitis, and my un 
fortunate wife was brought to the brink of despair. My 
digestion also was not in first-class order, and both Michael 
and I took copious draughts of aureomycin, to try to put 
ourselves in good trim before we started and that cost 
us another hundred marks or so. Medicines medicines 
of every kind dominated our horizon; Professor Enigk, 
the veterinary surgeon of the Hamburg Tropical Institute, 
sent me voluminous advice, and our own house surgeon, 
Dr. Heubes, made out for me a formidable list of drugs 
to meet any and every possible contingency; and, trans 
formed into terms of cash, all this cost me yet another 
seven hundred marks odd. That was by no means the end. 
Next came films, cameras, insurance, to say nothing of 
excess-luggage charges; each passenger by air is allowed 
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only thirty kilos of luggage free, and excess baggage is 
charged on a percentage basis of the total fare and a 
pretty solid percentage at that! Obviously, personal effects 
had to be reduced to the minimum possible in favour of 
technical equipment. Solar topees, I was told, had become 
unfashionable in Africa; on the other hand "Don't be 
a fool," Professor Hediger told me in Basle, "some people 
stick it without one, but others go down flat with heat 
stroke and then have to spend weeks in a darkened room." 
That problem, however, settled itself; in the whole of 
Frankfurt there was not a single sun-helmet to be found 
for love or money, and if we wanted them, then we 
should have to expend some of our precious foreign cur 
rency and buy them on arrival in Dakar. 

Unfortunately, we had no option but to go by air. I 
loathe merry-go-rounds and swings, I am invariably pros 
trate with sea-sickness on any steamer, and for twenty 
years I had avoided stepping aboard an aircraft, unless 
I absolutely had to. Modern air travel, I was told, had 
been much improved and no longer bore any resemblance 
to the switchback of old; and although this comforted, it 
did not altogether convince me. But there was no option. 
By sea the journey alone would take three weeks each 
way, and I could not be absent for so long from the zoo; 
for even though during the post-war years I had had to 
forgo my annual leave, I felt that I must be back at my 
post in the spring. AH the air lines were most helpful and 
accommodating, and after much careful comparison, I 
plumped for Air France. But even this was not all plain 
sailing; and at the last moment I discovered that part of 
the fare had to be paid in colonial francs, and the colonial 
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franc, unfortunately, was at the moment worth double 
the ordinary French franc! Air France, it appears, don't 
make a farthing out of us passengers; indeed, they have 
to add on a little themselves to make the journey possible. 
Nice chaps, these Frenchmen! 

Then the Press began to prick up its ears. The telephone 
rang incessantly; reporters from Asso-Press, from United 
Press and so on crowded into my office not, of course, 
because I was as famous as all that, but because they 
wanted to take a nice snap of me WITH AN APE! Every 
zoo director without exception and by long usage and 
custom, must have an animal in his arms when being 
photographed by the Press. "Your last photo appeared 
in a dozen American papers,** one reporter told me with 
pride; and as long as our chimpanzee, Kathrin, was sitting 
in my trunk, or packing my ties for me, or showing me 
on the globe atlas where I was going to travel, the Press 
photographer had no objection to Dr. Grzimek himself 
also appearing in some modest corner of the snap. One 
of the Frankfurt papers reported that in Africa I proposed 
to study the habits of lions, tigers and elephants. Tigers 
in Africa that, indeed, would be a sensation! 

Within an hour of the receipt of my visa, my secretary 
put in my application for foreign currency. To all sub 
sequent inquiries I received the assurance that everything 
was in order, but that the issue of the official sanction 
would take a little time. Then suddenly, two days before 
we were due to depart, I was told that I could get no 
foreign currency, because the monetary exchange situation 
had deteriorated. And that, after all the papers had pub 
licized my Journey! I spent the whole evening telephoning 
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frantically all over Germany (by the time the bill came in, 
I knew, thank goodness, that I should be well on my way, 
and my wife would get it!), and then all night in my 
dreams I negotiated feverishly with foreign exchange 
experts. After all the hullabaloo, I shall never be able to 
hold up my head again in Frankfurt, I thought, should 
I not go in the end* 

The next morning, with the boldness born of despera 
tion I hastened to the Supreme Head of the Economic 
Administration in person and was quietly handed the 
requisite sanction without the slightest further ado. 

Then, to crown everything, I suddenly remembered 
that it was my dear wife's birthday! A proper birthday 
celebration was out of the question. The whole household 
was in a turmoil; packages, bundles, luggage, packs of 
films overflowed from all the rooms, and the little chimp > 
Kathrin, chased round like one possessed, I don't think she 
knew that we were about to fly off to her native land, but 
die did realize that no one had time properly to keep an 
eye on the twenty mischievous fingers with which God 
had blessed her, and she certainly took the fullest ad 
vantage of the fact 

But by evening the luggage was all ready. I still, how 
ever, had to buy some shoes; all my shoes were crepe- 
soled, and crepe soles in the heat of Africa, I was told, 
would induce perspiration of the feet and lead to so-called 
athlete's foot All of a sudden one of the local chemists 
phoned. A man was dying in hospital, he said; aureomycin 
was required immediately. None was available anywhere. 
I must, please, give him back the aureomycin he had sold 
to me! Now, all our medicines had been packed into my 
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top-boots relics of my war-days as a cavalryman. And 
so, out came everything from the top-boots, and I could 
only hope that I should be able to recoup myself the 
next morning. 

What next, I wondered? I shall only really believe I'm 
off, I thought, when I'm actually in the aircraft and can 
see the Rock of Gibraltar beneath me. Again the tele 
phone rang. It was some young girl who had heard that 
I was going to Africa. Her fiance was in Algiers, she said, 
and she wondered if I would be good enough to stop 
there and deliver a parcel to him? Gently I explained 
that Algiers was about as far from the Ivory Coast as 
Gibraltar was from Oslo, and that, in any case, the parcel 
would cost her (or me!) about forty marks for freightage! 
More and more messages and requests. . . . Another 
young lady volunteered to come and do my washing for 
me and to share my tent with me (three photographs 
enclosed). A host of animal lovers and acquaintances 
descended on me, giving me advice, good wishes and the 
addresses of people who might be of use to me in Africa. 
One lady told me that twelve years before she had sent 
her son to England on holiday; owing to the war, he had 
been stuck there, had become a naturalized British sub 
ject and was now working as a merchant on the Gold 
Coast; could I possibly look him up and send her news 
of him? 

At long last, shortly after New Year's, we boarded the 
plane. Soon the Rhine lay below us; at dusk we crossed 
the Moselle, foEowed by the twinkling lights of Luxem 
bourg, which, ten years before, I had passed through in 
charge of a trainload of sick horses; and then, as if we 
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were looking through a colander into a bright fire, ten 
thousand points of light, sparkling in capricious array in 
the bottomless void of black darkness . . . Paris! 

When I woke up, I seemed to be floating slowly along 
in a small canoe across an endless silver sea. The half- 
moon seemed to be hanging singularly horizontal in the 
sky, with the curved edges nethermost, like a small boat. 
Slowly, I came to, and I realized that I was sitting in a 
vast air-liner of Air France and that the sea and the coast 
of Africa were in reality 3000 metres below me. 

We had left Paris at eight o'clock in the morning. 
Before leaving we liad filled in a multitude of forms, and 
our baggage had been meticulously weighed; even so, 
we had both managed a little bit of wangling, and each 
of us had had, under the overcoats banging over our 
arms, a heavy camera and its various impedimenta. Every 
thing one carries, either on the person, round one's neck 
or inside one's stomach is freel 

At Bordeaux we landed in a drenching rainstorm on 
an airfield burnt out and still pitted with craters from its 
wartime bombing. Over the Pyrenees and the tawny 
yellow of the Spanish countryside, with its sparse trees 
and half-dried rivers, twisting, as if in pain, round the 
lonely clusters of small homesteads, we flew, imtil^ be 
tween Cadiz and Gibraltar, we headed or the open sea, 
with toy steamers puffing busily along beneath us, and 
before us, in a cloudless sky of translucent blue, the coast 
of Africa, the country which for a decade and more we 
had been longing to see. 

But the atmosphere was still essentially European, Over 
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the shoulder of an elderly French officer, I cast a glance 
down at Tangiers, that international witches' cauldron, 
of which so many unbelievable stories of espionage and 
gigantic swindles are recounted Then came Casablanca 
a vast city, modern, with its mathematically straight 
roads, basking in a mild Italian climate. Here the postcard 
vendor, picturesque in his red fez, spoke nothing but 
Arabic; but his brother helped him and interpreted into 
French for us. Here the whole countryside consists of 
numberless plots of arable land, one beside the other, all 
lilac and brown in colour, with never a tree and but few 
small houses, each carefully encircled by a wall. 

The stewardess who had just awakened me brought me 
my evening meal on a large, black tray, made of some 
featherweight shiny material; it was pitted with a number 
of remarkable holes, one for the bottle of white Bordeaux 
and the others for the various and numerous dishes of a 
regal repast The stewardess herself was a fine advertise 
ment for Air France big, blonde and most disturbingly 
beautiful. At first she took me for an Englishman and 
started talking to me in English. Up to eight months ago, 
she told me, she had been an assistant in a psychological 
institute, where her brother was the doctor. But she had 
been determined to get to Paris, and this she had accom 
plished by becoming an air hostess. Under international 
medical rules, she was required to work not more than 
eighty-five hours per month, and flying, she found, was 
not nearly as exciting as she had anticipated. Admittedly, 
the petrol feed had broken on a recent trip, and the 
dangerous fuel had squirted al over the after-portion of 
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the aircraft, and everybody had been most anxious lest 
the whole machine go up in flames. They had been com 
pelled to land at Nairobi, and there they had stuck for 
six days, before a fresh aircraft had arrived. These six days 
had been, for this young country girl, the loveliest days 
of her life. The aircrew had driven all round the hilly 
countryside, and she had seen real live lions and giraffes, 
she assured me, running free and wild. This was my pretty 
stewardess's last trip, it appeared; in five weeks' time she 
would be back in Paris, where she was to wed a French 
doctor. I can well believe that Air France does not keep 
its air hostesses very long, if all are as charming as this 
young lady. 

My immediate neighbours, two black Members of Par 
liament from Paris, a general and the Dean of the Medical 
Faculty of Bordeaux, rose to their feet. Far away below 
us we saw a cluster of little red lights. The aircraft sank 
rapidly towards the sea, until it seemed that its wheels 
must soon touch the gleaming surface; but in a fiash we 
were over the coast, and the mammoth machine was 
rolling gently along the flare-path. 

Dakar possesses the most beautiful and the most modern 
airport that I had so far seen on the journey, for in France 
itself, the airfields still bore the lurid scars of war. As we 
disembarked, there was a burst of martial music; a smart 
young lieutenant and three gigantic native soldiers, in 
snow-white uniforms resplendent with gold piping, and 
in tall antiquated red fcepis, stood stiffly to attention at 
the foot of the swaying gangway. As we made our way 
through the barrier and past five more strapping native 
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soldiers with curved sabres at the salute, the crowd ap 
plauded. All these honours, of course, were for the gen 
eral, who had just returned from a visit to France. 

A large and noisily clattering motor-bus carried us 
well outside the town to the place where we were to 
spend the night some brick barracks, which, however, 
were well equipped with running water and shower-baths. 
Though everything was quite primitive, it was also scru 
pulously clean. The windows were provided with fly-proof 
screens, but the doors had no locks. Breakfast the next 
morning was served to us by five native waiters, and 
when I went out into the courtyard beyond the barracks 
I found another round dozen servants, taking their ease 
and having a quiet chat; but when I grasped my camera 
and wanted to snap them, they all fledl 

Dakar is a metropolis with over a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, mostly natives, and we were quickly able to 
buy our sun-helmets for fifteen marks apiece; but with 
the other tropical things we wanted we had but little 
luck. We were obviously very much taller than the local 
average (which explains, perhaps, why we were persist 
ently taken for Englishmen), and the trousers we saw 
came only half-way down our calves. In Frankfurt we 
had been assured by the old hands that in Dakar any 
native tailor would run us up a pair of linen slacks for a 
few marks. But the times had obviously changed; a linen 
suit with two pairs of trousers was priced at 280 marksl 

"Not cheap, sir, I admit," said the owner of the shop, 
a Syrian, who had migrated two years previously. "But 
please remember that here I employ only the very best 
enters in all Dalcarf* In every shop which we entered, 
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we were politely offered a cigarette, but even this civility 
was but little consolation when we found that our feet, 
too, were far too large by local standards. The largest 
shoes we could find were still a couple of inches or more 
too small. 

Dakar also possesses a zoo of sorts, and hailing a taxi 
I drove along the tarmac coast road, past the "Gazelle" 
brewery and a number of other factories to a large park. 
My driver demanded an extra 500 colonial francs (12 
marks) for waiting, and, angry at this attempted im 
position, I bid him begone. The animals were tucked 
away in a small corner of the park, and it was here that 
I saw my first two lions in Africa! The place, so far out 
of the town, was practically deserted, and after I had 
seen two hyenas, a marabou, an antelope, a small chim 
panzee on the end of a chain, and the African skunk, I 
decided it was time to get back. 

This, however, was easier said than done. There was 
not a taxi to be found, nor did the place boast a telephone. 
Eyed by the vultures perched in the surrounding trees, 
I wandered rather aimlessly about the park. At length, 
in a small house I came upon two gardeners, one of whom 
was a Corsican, who had been in Africa for two years 
and was not very enthusiastic about it; he had only mi 
grated because he could not get a decent Job in France, 

"Get a taxi to come out here? Not a hope!" he said 
More out of politeness than anything else he rang up 
from time to time, but without the slightest success. I 
sat on; one hour passed and then another, and then I 
noticed to my satisfaction that I was beginning to get on 
the fellow's nerves. In the end, unable to bear it any 
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longer, he rushed out into the main road and held up 
every car that passed, until he found someone willing to 
give me a lift. 

From midday till half-past-two Dakar is a city of the 
dead; all the shops are closed, in the meagre shade of the 
trees native workmen lie fast asleep, and no motor disturbs 
the deep peace. A young woman, her forehead gently 
bathed in perspiration, came into the restaurant and, 
hearing German, stopped at our table. She came from the 
Saarland, had been to school in Danzig and had been a 
member of the B.D.M., 1 she told us. Two years ago she 
had married a nice Frenchman; at first they had lived 
in Abijan, farther to the south, and now she was very 
pleased to be in the cooler(I) climate of Dakar. Her 
first child had been born last year in Abijan, with the 
sole assistance of a native midwife. Her parents, she said, 
refused to come even to Casablanca, "because Africa was 
sohoL" 

^People really have the most extraordinary ideas about 
Africa/* she sighei **Why in Casablanca it's not much 
warmer than on the Riviera." 

That afternoon I set forth to pay visits, driving in an 
astonishing equipage of local origin, a tiny little carriage 
mounted on a pair of car wheels and drawn by a diminu 
tive and bony little horse. The salient feature of my car 
riage was an enormous motor-horn, and with my Jehu 
performing vociferously thereon I drove through the city, 
first to call on Professor Monod of the "Institute of Native 
Africa," and then on to the very modern veterinary Pasteur 
Institute, to meet my colleague, Monet 

*Btmd der De&techen Maedd (HUfeaft "Girl Guides"). Translator. 
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The flight from Frankfurt to Paris takes an hour and a 
half; but it takes two hours to reach the airport and 
complete the preliminary formalities, and then another 
two hours to get from the airport of one's destination 
into the town itself. In this, as in most other things, 
bureaucracy is more than a match for the marvels of 
modern science! Dakar was no exception. We were routed 
from our beds in the pitch dark at five o'clock in the morn 
ing, but at seven o'clock we were still waiting with what 
patience we could muster. Then, when the passenger roll 
was at last called, we found to our consternation that 
our names were not included! In a state of great excite 
ment I rushed off to find out what had happened. The 
officials smiled benignly at my perturbation. 

"Nothing to worry about, monsieur," I was assured. 
"You have been booked to Abidjan on the next plane out, 
in half an hour's time," 

Abijan was the terminus of our air journey. From there 
we would have to travel a few hundred kilometres by 
train through the virgin forest to Bouake, in the interior 
of the colony, where my host, Mr. Abraham, lived. 

With satisfaction I noted that my two big trunks, which 
I had booked as freight, had been loaded into the first 
aircraft. After the plane had disappeared, however, I 
heard the names of various strange places being bandied 
about and became a little suspicious. 

"Is the next plane due to arrive at Abidjan half an hour 
after the first one?* I inquired. 

"Good lord, no! Ten hours later!" was the reply. This 
is only a small aircraft that flies half-way round West 
Africa, via Senegal, the Sudan and French Guinea, before 
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it reaches Abidjan! But it does touch down at Bouake on 
the way." 

What I had lost on the swings I should gain, obviously, 
on the roundabout! 

In due course we were airborne, and now we flew over 
the real Africa. Beneath us passed an endless panorama 
of grey, dry steppe, with here and there a single tree or 
bush. At intervals we glimpsed the thatched roofs of 
villages, from which footpaths radiated in every direction 
like the legs of a gigantic spider; some linked up the "legs" 
of a neighbouring village, thus establishing contact. From 
some of the villages the paths seemed to lead nowhere 
and to peter out in the void; then, for more than an hour, 
for some hundreds of kilometres, that is, our silver bird 
flew over a region with neither huts nor paths nor any 
sign of human habitation. In the immediate vicinity of 
every village, yawning great patches of black were to be 
seen; and sometimes a faint red glow revealed that the 
patches were actually still burning. Columns of smoke 
rose into the sky, dissipating themselves at a height of 
about two thousand metres and forming, still well below 
us, a motionless carpet of mist, in the middle of which 
there appeared to be a bright horizontal streak of truly 
remarkable blue, for which I could find no explanation. 
The burning off of the steppe-country is forbidden, but 
for all that, wherever we looked, we saw fires burning 
or the tell-tale black patches caused by recent ones. 

My son Michael squeezed his way into the pilot's cabin, 
stock the legs of his tripod between those of the pilot and 
the wireless operator and filmed away to his heart's 
coatent The aircraft tad started to lose height (the ideal 
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time for film-taking) and very soon was sweeping over 
the town of Kayes on the mighty Senegal river. Churches, 
tennis courts, barracks flashed past, a few orderly, resi 
dential streets, and then the vast chaos of the native 
quarter. In three short hours we had flown 1200 kilo 
metres from Dakar. In point of fact, Dakar and Kayes are 
also joined by a narrow-gauge railway, complete with 
diesel locomotives and, if you please, wagon-lits; but even 
according to the time-table the journey takes twenty-nine 
hours, and in actual fact it generally takes very much 
longer. 

When the steward opened the doors, I felt as if I had 
stepped straight into an oven. We clapped on our solar 
topees and, as the aircraft was to re-fuel from the great 
iron petrol-containers, we were herded well away. In a 
nearby hangar stood some military aircraft, and the cam 
eras hanging round our necks became the objects of many 
suspicious glances; soldiers are all alike the world over! 

A meal was being served in the small restaurant, but as 
we had not yet got accustomed to the tough African meat, 
we generously waived our claims in favour of two French 
farmers, who had brought a number of thoroughbred 
puppies out with them from France; and outside, their 
little charges were trying their first, tottering steps on the 
hot, red soil of Africa. 

Throughout the day we flew cm to Bamako on the 
Niger, to Bobo and finally to Bouake. The airfield at 
Bouak was the smallest of them all; in reality it was a 
private airfield, built by a Farmers* Flying Club, whose 
air-fleet consisted of two small planes, painted a bright 
yellow, in which the farmers took turns risking their 
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necks. My friend, Mr. Abraham, thinking that we were 
on the first plane, had sent his people down to the coast 
to meet us at Abidjan, and so we arrived quite unexpected, 
but none the less welcome, at my host's farm in a car 
kindly lent to us by the chief of the Public Works De 
partment. 

Mr. Abraham was a man of most varied experience. 
Originally, he had had a large jeweller's shop in the 
Kaiserstrasse in Frankfurt; like Sindbad the Sailor and 
accompanied by twenty destitute refugees, all of whose 
expenses he paid, he had journeyed almost all round the 
world, from Italy to South America, on to Cape Town 
and then to Mauritius, before he finally came to rest in 
the heart of Africa. His home was a great house, built of 
red African stone, embellished with decorative scrolls in 
white; the whole was covered with blooming bougain 
villaea, and was one of the neatest and prettiest home 
steads of the small township. 

A crowd of natives had gathered in the street to see us 
arrive, and my son Michael nudged me in an embarrassed 
fashion, for among the spectators were a number of young 
girls and women, completely naked from the hips up 
wards. This, however, was a sight to which he was very 
quickly to become accustomed. The position of the women 
is very different here from that of their sisters in Europe. 
Only those men who have sufficient money to buy a 
woman are allowed to marry. A woman costs between 
25,000 and 50,000 colonial francs, plus a few sheep, ac 
cording to the district, and the money goes to the f ather-in- 
kw. No native, by the way, will ever talk about "buying" 
a woman; he always refers to the transaction as dowry 
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money. The great point about this dowry is that it does 
not go to the bridegroom on the contrary it is he who 
has to pay it. Marriage is sometimes allowed, by agree 
ment, before the full amount of the dowry has been 
handed over; but in that case, any children born of the 
union belong to the bride's parents, until such a time as 
the balance of the dowry has been paid in full. One of 
my "boys," a devout Protestant, of whom I shall have 
more to say later, was already the proud father of a son; 
but he had saved only 15,000 francs, and these his 
father-in-law refused to accept the dowry agreed being 
25,000. A boy with a debt like that hanging round his 
neck is always something of a problem to the man who 
employs him. . . . 

Women do most of the work, and at first one is rather 
astounded to see some strapping fellow, strolling along 
empty-handed, while his three or four wives follow, each 
with a hundredweight sack of coffee on her head and, as 
often as not, a baby strapped to her back. Even so, the 
women are by no means without their rights, as we were 
very soon to learn. 
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2. A Visit to a Negro Chieftain 

THE BAULE Negroes, in whose territory we now were, 
came, originally and in the far distant past, from the Gold 
Coast. They had been driven from their homes by a war 
like and stronger tribe and had fled until they reached 
the crocodile-infested river Comoe; there they had halted. 
The pursuers were hard on their heels, and in despair 
they gathered with their women, children and cattle 
on the banks of the deadly river. In their hour of need 
they turned to their Marabus, their priests, for guidance 
and advice. 

The gods," announced the Chief Priest, "demand the 
sacrifice of a child of the royal blood as the price of your 
salvation." 

In consternation the nobles of the tribe eyed each other 
in silence, while the dumb and desperate people cowered 
for a day and a night in fearful expectation. None dared 
to say a word, for in those days the kings and chieftains 
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had power of life and death over their subjects and could 
execute them or cause them to be most horribly mutilated 
at will. 

The vanguard of their pursuers was already upon them, 
when Ablaya Pokou, a young woman of the royal house, 
seized her two-year-old son. 

"If the men are too cowardly," she cried, "then I will 
act!" And with these words she flung the infant far into 
the middle of the swarm of waiting crocodiles. 

That night a terrific hurricane struck the district, up 
rooting two gigantic trees, which crashed and knded 
with their topmost branches resting on the farther bank 
of the river. (The trees in these forests are frequently well 
over three hundred feet high.) All through the night the 
Baule tribe clambered across this heaven-sent bridge, 
carrying their dwarf-goats on their backs and tugging 
their rams by the horns. They were saved, and joyfully 
they pressed on to their new home, the Ivory Coast, where 
they predominate to this day. And from the night of that 
great adventure, the minutest details of which every man 
of the tribe can still describe, the Baule, who immediately 
had acclaimed the brave Ablaya Pokou as their sovereign, 
have been ruled by a queen. Not until the advent of the 
Whites were they reduced to having only village chiefs. 

In Bouake we had made the acquaintance of one of 
these chieftains Chefs de Canton, as they are called 
locally a Monsieur Jean Kouadiou. An enlightened man 
of some forty years of age, whose clothing and outlook 
were both equally European, Jean Kouadiou. was an im 
portant and powerful personage; the district over which 
he ruled in his dual capacity as Chief Administrative 
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Officer and High Court Judge was a large one, consisting 
of ninety-six villages with a total population of 76,000 
souls, and before all natives had been granted free French 
citizenship he had also had complete powers of life and 
death over all his subjects. In addition to his official ac 
tivities he was the owner of a large factory and possessed 
a number of trucks and two cars. We took an immediate 
liking to each other, and very soon Kouadiou invited my 
son and myself to pay him a visit at his home in Beoumi, 
some seventy kilometres away. It was to visit Jean Kou 
adiou, then, that we now set out in a heavy truck, placed 
at our disposal by the good Mr. Abraham, 

The chieftain was waiting to welcome us on the thresh 
old of his home, a large but simple house, built in 
European style of clay bricks and standing unfenced in 
the midst of the mud huts of the village. From a petrol- 
driven refrigerator a brightly-gleaming modern paradox 
in the primitive village, but a commonplace essential 
among white settlers and a proud possession among some 
of the more well-to-do natives our host produced bottles 
erf light, ice-cold Dutch beer. On the wall of the sitting- 
room hung a highly-coloured painting of the Virgin 
Mary. Jean Kouadiou was, he told us, a Catholic, and 
therefore he had but one wife, to whom he then proudly 
introduced us. Madame Maria was young and charming, 
and yet withal she had a calm and matronly air about her. 

Great was her astonishment to learn that my son 
Michael, who was every bit as tall as his father, was only 
sixteen years of age. She immediately summoned her 
fattier- and mother-in-law, her relations and all their 
and Michael had to stand back-to-back with 
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each one in turn a game which caused repeated ex 
clamations of surprise and merriment. 

"Are all the Germans as tall as you two even your 
wife?" we were asked again and again, and I think that 
all the natives on the Ivory Coast are now quite convinced 
that the Germans are a race of giants. 

Jean Kouadiou was a fine and intelligent man, and a 
man of integrity. Indeed, he was perhaps too honest and 
straightforward to rule successfully over so many Negroes. 
He and his wife had been educated by the White Fathers 
in the mission school. He showed me some large photo 
graphs of himself being blessed by the Pope in person 
during the Holy Year; in them he was wearing the tra 
ditional and heavy crown of gold, which he seldom, if 
ever, put on his head in his own land. 

"It is very difficult to be a good Catholic," I said to 
him, and he nodded his head gravely. 

I had already heard that, on the death of his first wife, 
he had married a young girl with whom he was deeply 
in love, but who was not of noble birth, and that he had 
consequently had many difficulties both with the Baule 
nobility and with his own subjects. All the latter were 
fetish-worshippers, praying to the innumerable and an 
cient gods of their tribe; and all the various missions, 
Catholic and Protestant, Baptist and Methodist alike, who 
compete zealously with each other (and sometimes, I 
regret to say, even fight against each other) to make 
converts, achieve but little success. Islam, on the other 
hand, is spreading rapidly through Africa. It is a religion 
which appeals much more strongly to the Negroes, who 
approve of its tenets of polygamy and who take great and 
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solemn delight in the impressive and ceremonial prayers, 
five times a day, prostrate in the direction of Mecca. I 
am sure, too, that Mohammed's prohibition of alcohol is 
a great blessing for the natives. In this respect, the white 
races, I fear, set them a bad and sad example. 

Kouadiou had a magnificent, multi-valved wireless set, 
but it did not work. This, I found later, was very typical. 
To all intents and purposes electric current supply was 
non-existent throughout the colony, and the battery of 
nearly everybody's set was run down. In the first flush of 
proprietary pride the owners would, for a few months, 
keep their batteries in full working order, often sending 
them hundreds of kilometres by lorry to be re-charged. 
But this was a very expensive item, which cost about 
twenty-five or thirty marks a time, and when the first fine 
enthusiasm had worn a bit thin, they just let things slide. 
I met one white mechanic incidentally he had worked 
for two years in the Zeppelin yards on Lake Constance 
and spoke a little German who had acquired the petrol 
engine of an old American mowing-machine, which he 
set up in a small hut in the village. To it each day he 
would couple two or three batteries for re-charging, and 
then he would retire to his ease in the local restaurant; 
and in this not over-exacting manner he earned a very 
good living for quite a considerable time. In a land which 
is now blossoming forth, as did America in the days of 
the old pioneers, and which every day is getting more 
and more civilized, there is a great deal of money to be 
earned for the asking. Any wretched starveling, provided 
he is prepared to work hard, can become a rich man in a 
few years. On the other hand, there are few countries in 
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the world in which a man can more quickly and more 
completely go to the dogs. 

Kouadiou showed me photographs of the two grown-up 
sons of his first marriage, both of whom were studying 
in Paris, one a medical student and the other reading 
for the Bar. Natives who successfully pass their examina 
tions in the local schools have the right, if they so desire, 
to be sent to Paris to continue their studies at the expense 
of the French Government. The French Administration 
without any doubt is doing everything it can in a most 
spirited and disinterested manner to foster culture and 
education in the land; and it is a sad fact that the avarice 
of some, both white and black, is having precisely the 
reverse effect 

In the afternoon we sat in the deep shade of the great 
lime tree which was the centre of village social life and 
drank bangi (the accent is on the last syllable), a clear, 
sparkling wine, not unlike a light beer to taste and ex 
cellent when cold from the refrigerator. It is obtained 
from a special species of palm, which is tapped high up 
the stem; the sap is then allowed to flow down through 
wooden pipes to containers on the ground. A tree thus 
tapped will yield sap for several days before it withers 
and dies, and it produces a goodly quantity of bangi. 

We white men were, of course, in a state of perpetual 
perspiration, and the temptation to drink and drink was 
at all times very strong. But one had to be careful; over 
indulgence in feangi, as we found to our cost, often re 
sulted in a first-class hang-over the next day. The pro 
duction of fcangi, by the way, is strictly prohibited. But 
no one pays the slightest attention to the law, and every- 
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where we went we continually saw in all the villages tree 
after dead tree, many of them with the tell-tale pipes still 
hanging from them, for all the world to see. The practice 
will only cease when that particular species of palm dies 
out and, judging from present rates of consumption, this 
will occur quite soon! 

Around us sat Kouadiou's brothers and other relations, 
with blue and white checkered homespun shawls over 
their gleaming black bodies, naked but for a loincloth, 
while the calabash, a vessel made from the shell of a 
fruit rather like a pumpkin, passed from hand to hand. 

"Why is your uncle's leg bandaged? 7 * I asked. "Is any 
thing seriously wrong with it?" 

"Oh no! He's merely got a touch of leprosy! But as I 
was saying .* 

And the conversation flowed evenly on! 

A little apart from us stood a young woman who, it 
seemed to me, was very anxious to speak to the Chef de 
Canton. She was a married woman, Jean Kouadiou told 
me, who sought to divorce her husband, because he was 
in the habit of beating her. The case was to be heard 
in the Village Palaver in two days* time; but in the mean 
while the young woman had arrived early from her village 
to see what support she could gain for her petition. 

Women are by no means without rights. Their husbands 
cannot maltreat them with impunity, and cruelty consti 
tutes legitimate grounds for divorce; further, a woman is 
entitled to leave her husband if, after two years of mar 
riage, she has still had no children, or if her husband 
disregards her ^food-totem 3 * if, that is, he eats in her 
the flesh of any animal, which, in the wife's 
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family, it is forbidden on religious grounds to eat or to 
touch. In this case, of course, the parents of the wife are 
compelled to repay the "dowry" purchase price to the man 
a potent deterrent to divorce, for the parents, naturally 
enough, do their utmost to persuade their injured daughter 
to stick to her husband, old or uncouth though he may be, 
and make the best of things. 

Until a generation or so ago, marriages were arranged 
entirely by the chieftains of the tribe, who paid half the 
purchase price out of tribal funds, leaving the other half 
to be paid by the young man and his family from their 
own pockets. 

But ever since the country has been pacified and secure, 
the individual families have been inclined to settle inde 
pendently and farther afield, tilling soil of their own 
choosing, and no longer working on a communal basis 
and accepting such share of the communal harvest as the 
tribal chief allotted to them. Moreover, the young men 
now have the opportunity of working on the big planta 
tions, where they can save enough money to purchase a 
maiden of their own choice; the cinema, too, has added 
its quota of enlightenment, and the pictures have taugjht 
them that wedlock should be based on love alone. 

For all that, the marriages do not seem to be any 
happier today than they were before; on the contrary, 
there are more tragic love stories than ever between 
black Romeos and Juliets, which bear comparison with 
the most lurid of our civilized European melodramas. 

On one occasion some dozen-odd enraged relatives, 
including the avaricious parents of the woman concerned, 
chartered one of Mr. AbrahanrTs trucks in order to bring 
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back by force to her hated husband a young wife who had 
fled from her home. The unfortunate young woman was 
caught and tightly bound, and all her tears, entreaties 
and curses were of no avail. Mr. Abraham was very sorry 
for the poor little thing and, seizing the opportunity while 
the relatives had retired into the bushes during a brief 
halt, he cut through her bonds and released her. Like a 
young doe the girl leapt from the truck and sped for the 
shelter of the forest, with her shouting and cursing rela 
tives in hot pursuit; and Mr. Abraham, well satisfied with 
his handiwork (and having been paid in advance), 
stepped on the gas and left them to it! 

Whether the young woman in Beoumi obtained her 
divorce through my friend Kouadiou, I do not know. 
But it seems to me that these Negro courts are invariably 
sound and just in their decisions, principally because 
they allow themselves ample time thoroughly to investi 
gate every case and give every litigant as long as he likes 
to plead his cause somewhat different from the procedure 
in our European Courts of Law, in which a dozen and 
more cases are disposed of in the course of a single morn 
ing. 

In every village there are two holidays a week. The first 
is a genuine holiday, like our Sunday; and the second is 
Court Day, on which no work is done either. From early 
morn till dusk argument and counter-argument rage in 
the special hut built for the hearing of cases; and above 
these parochial decisions sits the Chef de Canton as a 
Court of Appeal. Tbe most serious crimes, such as murder 
and manslaughter, are now normally handed over to the 
French Courts, unless tihey have been committed so far 
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away that the local authority feels justified in dealing 
with them on his own responsibility. In the villages, there 
fore, the cases are for the most part confined to those 
dealing with marital infidelity, divorce, and land disputes. 
According to Negro conceptions of justice, an accidental 
fatality, attributable to negligence, is punishable by en 
forced monetary compensation, while in cases of murder 
and manslaughter, the guilty party is handed over to the 
relatives of the deceased for summary execution. Some 
times, though rarely, compensation will be accepted even 
in a case of murder, but in that case the compensation 
is extremely high and is demanded not only from the 
murderer but also from the whole of his tribe. Suicide is 
regarded as murder, and the family of the deceased is 
made to pay a very heavy fine indeed, 

Kouadiou had promised to drive us in one of his trucks 
to some completely primitive Baule villages deep in the 
virgin forest, where hippopotami in abundance were to 
be found. But the Palaver, the social gathering under the 
tree's cool shade, continued on its cosy, unhurried course, 
animated by the enlivening influence of plenty of bangi, 
and no one made any move to go and get the vehicle. 
When I dropped a discreet hint, I found that our hos 
pitable friend intended not only to keep us as his guests 
for the night, but proposed to vacate his own beds in our 
favour; he hoped very much, indeed, that we would 
spend several days with him. 

This was all very typical of Africa. Time is of BO ac 
count, and French politeness and hospitality are such that 
one can spend whole weeks and months doing nothing 
but accepting kind invitations. But our time, in spite of 
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our having saved two good months by travelling by air, 
was decidedly limited, and at last we persuaded our 
charming host regretfully to admit the force of our argu 
ments. 

We set forth in a large and ancient truck along a narrow 
side-track, which obviously was seldom used. Armed 
with four rifles and accompanied by a retinue of servants, 
Kouadiou came with us in order to introduce us to the 
chief of the next village; and so it was to continue, each 
chief recommending us to the next on our path, until we 
reached our destination in the back of beyond, where 
such things as sun-glasses and solar topees had never 
been heard of. 

Nearly all the trucks here are either Citroens or Ameri 
can, and the drivers are all natives. "His Excellency the 
Chauffeur" is a most important man; all he does is to sit 
at the wheel and drive in a lordly manner, disdaining to 
undertake any of the lesser and more irksome duties, and 
leaving the strenuous and dirty jobs to the two or more 
"apprentices" who invariably accompany every truck. In 
the real African handicrafts ivory and wood-carving, 
weaving and metal-working an apprentice has from time 
immemorial been required to serve six or seven years as 
such; and the same rule has been applied to the more 
modern spheres of activity including driving a truck! 

Now, the brakes of a Citroen can only be operated 
while the engine is running; and so, on a very steep climb, 
whenever the engine petered out, off skipped the appren 
tices and quickly stuck huge blocks of wood behind the 
wheels, to prevent the vehicle from slipping backwards. 
It is the apprentices, too, who bargain and haggle over 
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the fares to be paid by would-be passengers, until such a 
time as the chauffeur himself deigns to intervene and lay 
down the final law (and pocket the money! ). 

With all these ramifications, it will be readily appreci 
ated that progress, in a truck capable of no more than 
forty-odd kilometres an hour, was painfully slow. Times 
out of number we were reduced to the impotency of 
vituperation, as we watched the loading and unloading, 
the gettings-in and the gettings-out and the lengthy and 
vociferous flurry of bargaining which repeated themselves 
in every small hamlet through which we passed. 

The seemingly interminable journey continued until 
the late evening along a red and dusty highway, up hill 
and down dale and through some terrible pot-holes, for 
here there was no kindly and vigilant Public Works De 
partment to seek out and fill in sudden, unexpected de 
pressions. Squirrels tore madly along the road in front 
of the snorting truck, just like rabbits at home, until sud 
denly they had a brain-wave and jumped sideways, to 
disappear into the safe obscurity of the bush. ( Incidentally 
we saw, very occasionally, some real wild rabbits, too.) 
Once a snake flashed like a bkck streak diagonally across 
the road, and then a three-foot iguana fled hastily before 
us. Immediately there arose a crescendo of yells and shouts 
from the passengers; the chauffeur hurriedly applied the 
brakes, and I leapt out in a frantic endeavour to seize the 
great lizard; but I missed it by a yard, as it scuttled into 
the impenetrable jungle beside us. My black fellow-pas 
sengers, who had followed me with tremendous zest, 
appeared to be very crestfallen at my failure. They kill 
and eat every living wild animal, from ants, mice, and 
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lizards onwards, that they can lay their hands on; and 
great is the jubilation when the chauffeur succeeds in 
running over some unfortunate but delectable animal. 

On the other hand, where all domestic animals are 
concerned, these same chauffeurs are considerate to a 
degree, and, though they throng the village streets in their 
hundreds, never once did I see a goat or a sheep, a dog 
or a hen run over. 

In one village through which we passed, a delightful 
little puppy was sitting plumb in the middle of the road, 
oblivious to the most violent hoots from our approaching 
truck. The chauffeur pulled up with a jerk which deposited 
a middle-aged woman on my knee, jumped out and gently 
deposited the pup on the green verge beside the road. 
And, believe it or believe it not, when we came back, the 
same pup was sitting in the same place, and the same 
chauffeur did exactly the same thing. It would amuse me 
to know how often that stupid little puppy had been 
treated in this solicitous manner by one or another benign 
black chauffeur! This was not, however, out of any love 
for animals, as I had at first supposed, but simply because 
no Negro likes to damage the property of a fellow-man. 
AIM! that's something you might care to ponder over, 
my good German motoristsl 

Puj^tually at half-past-six, darkness began to set in, 
and suddenly a number of strange birds made their ap 
pearance; they would squat in the roadway and then 
shoot up into the air at the last moment, to twist and turn 
in tibe glare of our headlights and finally to swirl in a 
gddy backward curve close over our heads and away. 
Why they showed this preference for the road I have BO 
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idea. Perhaps it was because the road still retained some 
of the sun's warmth, or it may well be that on its Eat and 
open surface they felt themselves less exposed to the 
sudden onslaught of some beast of prey. As they passed, 
I made several attempts to grab at them and actually 
succeeded in catching one of them; but the impact un 
fortunately killed it. It was a kind of large night-swallow, 
and surreptitiously I slipped it into the pocket of the 
sleeping Michael, to the delight of my fellow-passengers, 
On and on through the night, the truck trundled and 
jolted, ever deeper into the land of the Baules. 




3. CC A Man of Peace" 

THE NEXT day, the track stopped beside a very narrow 
side-track. We all got out and, with Michael, of course, 
in the van, started off in single file into the bush, past 
small, dense woods and huge termite-hills and along one 
of those narrow and centuries-old African footpaths, the 
intricate web of which we had already seen from the air. 
Just as the brief twilight suddenly descended, we came 
upon a large village, hidden in a fold of the ground: a 
haphazard agglomeration of rectangular clay huts which, 
with their thatched roofs, were reminiscent of small Euro 
pean peasant cottages, except that they had no windows. 
The first to come running towards us were the children, 
and they were followed closely by a swarm of men and 
women, gesticulating and shouting something or other in 
the Baule language. Kouadiou, who had accompanied us 
thus far, was received with warm handshakes by some of 
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the elder men, and then we were led ceremoniously into 
the village. 

The bare courtyards of beaten clay between the huts 
were swept scrupulously clean, and here and there stood 
great clay vessels; like huge vases, taller than a man, and 
with plaited lids, they are the local counterpart of our 
western silos and are used for the storage of grain, coffee, 
rice and other produce of the fields. Catching sight of our 
approach, the rest of the villagers left their cosy circle 
round the fire, abandoned the games they were playing 
on the verandahs and clustered round us. Of the babble 
of questions and greetings which poured over me I 
understood not a word. . . . 

We were led into a courtyard surrounded by a number 
of haphazardly placed, low mud huts; two collapsible 
stools having been produced for us, we were invited to be 
seated. For the third important personage of our party, 
the Chef de Canton, a carved African chair was brought 
out not the six-inch-high affair on which the natives 
usually sit, but something between this and the normal 
chair, as we know it. Around us in a semicircle sat a 
gathering of fifty or sixty people, mostly men, but also 
some women. A few children, consumed with curiosity, 
were edging ever nearer and nearer; though periodically 
driven back by the men with friendly maledictions, they 
always returned to the fray, until the men gave up and 
let them stay. Here, after afl, were two white men! And 
mark you two white men who evidently meant to 
spend the night in the village! That was something out 
dF the ordinary. 

All the men had brought their stools with them, and 
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there they squatted, with their behinds very close to the 
ground and their knees tucked up to their chins, staring 
solemnly at us without making a sound. We, too, sat in 
complete silence. The whole scene was lighted by the 
flickering flames of a bonfire which had been quickly 
kindled in the courtyard between the huts. A young man 
was busily engaged in thrusting long, thin branches to 
wards the centre from three sides, in such a way that only 
the ends of them caught fire a simple but very efficient 
way of keeping the fire at the regular height required for 
cooking. We should never have hit on that idea, I thought 
to myself. 

I glanced at my watch and realized that we had already 
been sitting for nearly half an hour without saying a word. 
"Why doesn't someone say something?" I whispered to 
Chief Kouadiou in French. 

That would be considered very bad manners by the 
Battle," he replied. "We have just completed a journey 
and are tired and want to rest a little. It would be most 
impolite to overwhelm us at once with a host of ques 
tions." 

Later, when I had returned from Africa, my mind went 
bade to this custom among the natives. I had to repeat the 
same story again and again, and I really did begin to feel 
a bit of a fool when I found myself, for the nth time in the 
presence of my wife, repeating in almost identical words 
the details of our experiences to friend after friend 

For a little while longer the silence continued, but even 
tually the Chief of the Village, a man, I should say, of 
about forty, though to judge the age of a native is very 
difficult, began to address Kouadiou in Baule. Then 
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Kouadiou himself replied with a long speech, in which 
I caught the words camera, cinematograph, Germany, 
Michael, doctor, and the like; for such strange things the 
Baule have no words of their own and use the French 
terms instead. 

"I have told them," said Kouadiou, turning to me, "that 
a European doctor has come with his sixteen-year-old 
son to visit the Baule people; that he asks for neither 
money nor labour, forced or hired, nor is he engaged in 
any trade." (These three things, I gathered, were the 
primary incentives of normal white visitors.) The doctor, 
I have assured them, is a man of peace, who wishes well 
to all men and who does not even carry a rifle. These guns 
that you see, I told them, belong to me and my native 
friends. The doctor has no intention of killing any ani 
mals.*' At this point, Kouadiou had been interrupted by 
many questions and expressions of astonishment, the na 
ture of which I was able to infer; for such emotions as joy, 
hate, astonishment are the same all the world over and 
as easy to read on a black face as on a white not to men 
tion the chimpanzees. 

When Kouadiou had finished interpreting for me in 
French the gist of what the various village Elders had to 
say, he pulled from his pocket a small guide to the Frank 
furt Zoo, which I had given him, and passed It to the Vil 
lage Chief. Hie little brochure was passed from hand to 
hand, and the photos in it were the subject of long and 
eager scrutiny and discussion. One picture, that of a man 
leading a fully-grown lioness on a chain, made a tremen 
dous impression, as did also the photograph of our ele 
phant keeper, Eck, dressed in bathing trunks and riding in 
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the water on the back of our mighty bull-hippopotamus, 
Toni. Great was the astonishment among the natives. They 
were, of course, familiar enough with the giant wild beasts 
of their country, but in their wildest dreams they had 
never imagined that these creatures could be tamed; I 
rose vastly in their estimation as the ruler over a realm 
swarming with elephants, lions, leopards, monkeys, os 
triches, and many other strange and wild beasts. It was 
there, in the guide book, in photographs, for all to see 
and swiftly my reputation spread, as the man who tamed 
the lion and rode on an elephant accomplishments far 
more impressive to the native mind than merely flying an 
aircraft or driving a train or a car, which anyone could do! 
This reception Palaver was to repeat itself in every village 
which we visited, and the astonishment waxed, if possible, 
even greater as we penetrated deeper into the untouched 
wilderness, where only the oldest inhabitant had, perhaps, 
ever seen a white man before. 

Ts it true,'* I was frequently asked at these Palavers, 
*that in Liberia the black men rule themselves without 
any white men over them?" In conversation out here, one 
must avoid using the word "Negro," which is regarded 
as an insult. Even when Michael and I talked together in 
German, we never spoke of "Negroes," because the Ger 
man word, Neger, sounds exactly like the French Ngre 
and would have been quickly spotted. But in general, the 
natives are well contented with French colonial adminis 
tration. They recognize that the French have brought 
peace and security to the land, that all men are now 
brothers and that the evil warfare which formerly raged 
between tribe and tribe, village and village, is now a bad 
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thing of the past. And the last question invariably was: 
"And why do you Europeans still continue to wage war?" 
And if anyone can give me the right answer to that one 
I'd be grateful! 

The Village Chief himself often consulted an old man, 
one of the Village Elders, who appeared to act as village 
guide, councillor, and friend. The long stubble on his chin 
and even his eyebrows were snow white which looks 
most striking against a black face but he was still muscu 
lar and sturdy. For several decades he had worked on a 
plantation of the Basse Cote, the wooded girdle of coast- 
land on the lower Ivory Coast, and then, in his old age, he 
had returned to his distant village, for every Baule has the 
right of asylum in the village of his birth. Although he had 
worked so long with and for Europeans, he wore no Euro 
pean clothes, but was clad in his loincloth, with a home 
spun blue and white toga flung gracefully over his shoul 
der. He was a shrewd and dignified man and by no means 
unfriendly. 

While we were talking, an emaciated young girl, about 
fourteen years of age and stark naked, ran up to us bab 
bling incoherently and gesticulating wildly. The gathering 
grinned at my obvious embarrassment, till Kouadiou came 
to my rescue and advised me to give the child a few 
francs. This I did, and happily she ran back to her parents, 
seated somewhere among the crowd Later, I was fre 
quently to encounter this type of village idiot, win), in all 
the villages, seems to enjoy a certain buffoon's immunity. 

Next, a young man approached and, on bended knee* 
offered me a hen, which I accepted and then handed back 
to him. Having wrung the poor creature's neck, he plunged 
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it for a few moments into the great cauldron which was 
now boiling over the fire. The bird was then removed, 
plucked, pulled, cut into pieces and cooked with ignam, 
a potato-like tuber root, and seasoned with red pepper in 
the shape of small berries rather like haws. (Mr. Abraham 
Bad introduced us to this product of the devil immediately 
after our arrival, inviting us to try one of these "really 
delicious African berries," For the rest of the day a fire 
raged in our mouths which no amount of water seemed 
able to quench. I need hardly say that we collected a tin- 
ful of these things to take back to Frankfurt with us and 
fry out on our friends! ) 

Palaver and long speeches are a passion with the African 
natives. But I must confess it is all conducted in a most 
parliamentary fashion. If one Member has something 
which he wishes to impart to another, he rises, picks up 
his stool, goes over and plants himself four-square in front 
of the person concerned and then says his piece. Nobody 
ever speaks out of turn or shouts the other down; and that, 
I fear, is more than one can say for some of the more 
laewly-fonned of our own democratic institutions. 

I asked Kouadiou if he would explain to me the system 
of village administration. "Gladly," he replied, offering me 
a cigarette. The Village Chief who received us today isn't 
really the Chief, but the Deputy. The real Chief has just 
inherited four wives from his brother and has gone over 
to another village to collect them." Kouadiou grinned. 
This, I may say, is more a pious duty than any great joy, 
for tie four wives in question are aH elderly ladies, a good 
twenty years older thim the legatee!" 

That, k>wever, is by the way," he continued The 
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system of administration in our villages is very simple. 
The Village Chief is elected and holds office for life; he 
must, however, be a member of the family of the original 
founder of the village. The electoral body consists of the 
heads of families. When the head of a family has sons who 
in their turn have married and reared families and thus 
themselves become Tieads of families/ then the father 
rises to the position of Village Elder, still, of course, re 
taining his vote. If the Village Chief behaves badly or is 
deemed to be inefficient, he can be deposed, and a new 
election is held." 

This, it seemed to me, was a rather fine blending of 
democracy and aristocracy. True democracy, obviously, 
begins in the village or, better stifl, in the home, and not 
in Paris or Bonn. 

The meal which was now served to us was a regular 
banquet. We pulled out our plates and cutlery from our 
haversacks, and a hundred watchful black eyes followed 
in silence each morsel that disappeared down the white 
men's gullets. I felt as if I were in the shop window df 
some big store, trying to eat rice with Chinese chopsticks 
before a gaping and amused crowd; but it was an expe 
rience which was to repeat itself so often, that very soon 
we thought no more about it After all, the sea-lions in our 
zoo have a crowd counting every morsel of fish they catdi, 
and they don't let it spoil their appetites. 

While we were eating, drums started to beat somewhere 
in the village, and a few of the spectators slipped away. 
After we had wiped our mouths, the Chief led us to the 
seats of honour at the dance place, the four corners of 
which were lit by brightly burning bonfires. At oece the 
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horns began to blare and the drums to beat, and the 
dancers, with the girls in a line on one side and the men 
on the other, started a jerky, spasmodic movement in 
rhythm with the music. A figure leapt forward, his arms 
and legs covered with a sort of fish-netting, a girdle and 
tail of straw round his middle, and a truly terrifying and 
devilish mask over his face. Behind him pranced another 
young dancer, holding on to the tail a real virtuoso, this 
slender youngster, whose arms, legs, shoulders, and even 
fingers aU moved in perfect unison with the syncopated 
rhythm of the tune. Then two or three gigantic men took 
the stage, chanting, one of whom was blowing a land of 
cow-horn; with whips they drove the young men back, 
and then suddenly the whole company burst into a frantic 
combination of leaping, singing and yelling all over the 
arena. Meanwhile, the devil had sunk to the ground, had 
removed his mask and was being energetically fanned by 
an **assistant-deviL** For myself, I could well sympathize 
with the way the poor devil was sweating. 

To a special rattle of the drums he leapt once more to 
his feet and, approaching close to us, did an extra dance 
for my benefit, finishing by stretching out his hand to me. 
All this time Michael was busy trying to record this unique 
spectacle with his camera, no easy task in the flickering, 
uncertain light of the bonfires. The children, too, in their 
excitement and curiosity, crowded round him, often ob 
scuring the lens. But Michael was equal to the occasion. 
In a friendly way he invited them to peer into the reflector, 
whereupon the bright flash of the bulb would temporarily 
blind them; while this called forth astonishment and pleas 
ure, and a certain amount of malicious satisfaction among 
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those who had f ailed to find a place in the front rank, it 
also caused them from then onwards to remain at a re 
spectful distance from the devilish contraption! 

At school I had always been in the bottom class for 
singing and I have no ear at all for music; my opinion, 
therefore, is not worth very much. I have, too, always 
hated the cacophony of jazz, which, I understand, origi 
nated among the African Negroes, but I must say that 
the genuine jazz which I now heard for the first time 
seemed to me to possess far more melody, and it pleased 
me very much more than our own so-called jazz-band 
stuff. 

I asked the white-haired old Elder about the origin and 
significance of these dances, but rather to my surprise he 
could give me no answer. The dances we had seen, he 
explained, were not really Baule dances, but some that 
the tribe had acquired from another tribe, the Guru. The 
masks were copies of Guru masks and even the songs were 
being sung in the Guru dialect. This, I was told, is a com 
mon practice in Africa; songs and dances which meet 
with general approval go the round from tribe to tribe. I 
suppose, when one comes to think of it, much the same 
thing occurs in Europe, 

Later, another performer appeared, wearing not a black 
mask, but a brightly-coloured red one. His costume re 
minded me of feminine fashions of forty-odd years ago, 
and I suspected that the whole thing was supposed to be 
a skit and a caricature of the whites. When I ventured to 
suggest this, ft was, however, indignantly denied by mine 
hosts. 

Whenever the drums began to sound muffled, the drum- 
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mers held them close to the flames of the fire a very 
simple way of making them taut again. 

We were annoyed that the only way we could photo 
graph these astonishing dances was by taking snapshots 
by flashlight; for without flood-lighting it was impossible 
to use the cine-camera. 

The dancers and the drummers were indefatigable, but 
the same could not be said of us, and long before the fun 
ended we retired to the quarters allotted to us. A large 
house with three small rooms, the owner of which had 
temporarily moved elsewhere with his two wives, had 
been placed at our disposal. On one wall of the oblong 
house were three entrances, each covered with a hanging 
mat and each leading into a room about sixteen feet by 
twenty, with floors of beaten clay. The partitions between 
tibe rooms were only five or six feet high, and into the 
corner of each room a small sleeping compartment had 
been built with walls of about the same height, containing 
a door with a lock. Each wife was allotted one of these 
"suites," the third being occupied by the master of the 
house himself. There was no furniture of any sort, but in 
the corner of each of the wives* rooms were a few cooking 
pots, and in each sleeping cubicle a wooden chest with 
bolts and locks. Each wife was thus able to have her own 
cooking place and somewhere to keep her own bits and 
pieces a very wise foundation to successful polygamy, 
fox nothing leads more quickly to quarrels and blows than 
a communal kitchen! 

I crept into one of the wives' abandoned quarters and 
cbatted for a while with Michael over the partition be 
tween us. In tibe sleeping cubicle there was a sort of raised 
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bed, made of clay and with a clay pillow at one end, a 
thing not unlike the horse-hair sofas of old, but far more 
hard and uncomfortable. I very quickly found out that, 
if I valued my shoulder blades and the bones of my hips, 
I must abandon all idea of sleeping on my side and must 
remain flat on my back; nor was a bed designed for a slip 
of a native girl of much use to six foot three of solid man 
hood, and the only way I could get the major portion of 
my anatomy on it at all was to lie across the thing diag 
onally. 

Lying on this native clay-bed of mine, I started to think 
about all sorts of things. I suddenly remembered an article 
I had read in the Schwarze Rorps, the journal of Hitler's 
S.S., which discussed the possibility of polygamy as the 
solution to the problem of a man-impoverished post-war 
world. In Turkey, the article said, the finest men always 
had the most wives and the most children; but to this my 
own mental reservation had been that certain well-proved 
rules would have to be most strictly enforced, if the un 
fortunate and henpecked lord of the harem were not to 
prepare for himself a hefl upon earth. For a man cannot 
simultaneously cut out the paramours of twelve women, 
buy each of them new and better dothes, and take them 
out to the cinema and to inestaurants. Polygamy in moire 
civilized countries, therefore, also Beads a harem with 
doors which can be securely fastened! In Africa polygamy 
is so popular because the fidelity of the women is of less 
importance than that they should work hard and bear 
plenty of children, who in their turn will work, or where 
they are of the female sex bring more money in on 
marrying. Wives do all the work, carry all the loads; to 
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make life as easy and lazy as possible for her husband is 
the first duty of every wife. The more wives, then, the 
merrier the life. This also accounts for the fact that the 
price of a wife does not vary according to her youth or 
beauty. By the light of my torch I ascertained that the 
door of the sleeping cubicle had a lock, and a European 
type one at that. But it was fitted upside down, with the 
wards above, which is usual in Africa, even in most white 
men's houses. It has the advantage that the key does not 
fall out when the door is slammed shut. I just cannot, 
however, get used to having to reverse a habit which, 
learnt in childhood, has become almost instinctive. But 
I did not get much further with my philosophizing. 
Healthy fatigue is a wonderful soporific. I pulled my thin 
native blanket over me, and very soon, in spite of the 
undiminished violence of the local jazz band, I was fast 
asleep. 



**. 




4. Among the Hippopotami 

FOR MILE after mUe we continued our march, In single 
file, from the last, isolated native village through the Haz 
ing heat of the eternal bush country. The native guide at 
the head of the column stepped out with a long and easy 
stride, and the rest of us followed as best we could along 
the narrow path, trodden by generations of fishermen and 
hunters through the sun-burnt grass. From time to time, 
on one side or the other, small woods appeared, nestling 
in a fold of the ground where such moisture as existed 
had gathered, and their sweet and cool shade beckoned 
enticingly to us. 

I was all agog to see for the first tone in my life a hippo 
potamus in its free and natural state* But even on the Ivory 
Coast, this was by no means easy. The great beast has 
been hunted mercilessly and universally and has retired 
even farther into the deep hinterland, shy and alert to the 
slightest intrusion on its privacy. There was nothing for 
it, then, but to push ever deeper and to hope that our 
perseverance would at length be rewarded. 
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My backside had begun to be somewhat painful, but 
for several days now I had had no chance to undress and 
see what the trouble was. A nail in my shoe was further 
adding to my discomfiture; since, however, we hoped very 
much to reach the Bandama river before midday, I was 
determined not to call a halt and cause delay. One of the 
porters suddenly clutched my arm and pointed to a tall, 
bare tree on the edge of a spinney some distance away. 
Monkeys! With my field-glasses I picked out two white- 
thighed colobus; these are placid and dignified animals, 
black in colour, with a long tail and their faces framed in 
a white beard, which are protected in French West Africa 
and are very rarely to be seen in a European zoo. 

These little creatures have no thumbs, and a very large 
stomach, like a cow; they feed voraciously and almost ex 
clusively on leaves, and it is probably because of the 
time required to digest this fodder, so poor in nutritive 
content compared with its bulk, that they sit for so long 
in calm and dignified immobility. Dignity, of course, can 
just as well derive from the stomach as from behind the 
forehead and not alone in the case of animals! I quickly 
attached the telescopic lens to my camera and took several 
snaps at a range of well over a hundred yards. I realized 
that they could not be very good at so great a distance, 
but when I crept nearer and tried to repeat the process, 
the little beasts, as I expected, turned and fled; and I was 
glad, theref ore, that I had at least snapped something. 

Silent and sweating, we struggled on, and the pace set 
by our guide was so hot, that at times we had to break 
into a jog-trot To distract my thoughts, I started to turn 
in my mind a story told me by a certain Monsieur 
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Herbert, a white trader and ex-Foreign Legionary with 
whom I had stayed for a few days. Herbert now owns his 
own farm, but up to two years ago he had been the super 
visor of a large and isolated coffee plantation, twenty-five 
kilometres from the nearest settlement. At that time he 
had been so immersed in his task of reclaiming more 
arable land from the virgin forest, that for nearly a year 
he saw no fellow white man. He had two native hunters, 
who shot for the pot and kept him supplied with his daily 
food, and his employer had impressed upon him never to 
allow these hunters to borrow his heavy-bore rifles a 
light rifle for small deer and antelope was all they re 
quired. 

One day, however, some natives came into his camp. 
Their fields, they said, had been ravaged by hippopotami, 
and they begged for his help. One of the native hunters, a 
bold and enterprising fellow, pestered Herbert with such 
persistence for three days on end to let him go out with 
a heavy-bore rifle and try his luck, that at last Herbert 
consented. The next morning another native runner came 
into camp and reported that the hunter was in trouble in 
the jungle and was calling for help. With six of his men 
Herbert hastened off, and, guided by the distressing 
groans of someone obviously in great pain, they at last 
came upon the hunter. The poor man presented a terrible 
spectacle; unconscious and breathing stertorously, he was 
lying on the ground with the waB of his stomach ripped 
to ribbons, his entrails spilled out beside him and swarm 
ing with flies. Herbert looked round quickly for the rifle 
he had lent the man and found it in the undergrowth. 
As he straightened up again, he found himself face to face 
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with a hippopotamus, motionless, barely thirty feet away, 
and staring at him with an unwinking and wicked eye. 
Taken completely aback, Herbert instinctively and in 
stantly fired, but the great beast never moved. He let off 
three more shots in swift succession; then, approaching 
with great caution, he realized that the animal was al 
ready dead, and had been dead for a considerable time, 
as evidenced by the maggots crawling around in its jaws. 
Herbert was no hunter, and his panic can well be im 
agined when, on turning round, he saw yet another great 
beast not far away. Again he fired, emptying his magazine 
into the brute, only to find that it, too, had been dead. 
Later, Herbert managed to reconstruct what had in fact 
occurred. The native hunter had instantly killed the bull 
hippopotamus with a single shot, but had only badly 
wounded the cow with a bullet in the back. Whereupon 
the pain-maddened animal had disembowelled her aggres 
sor, before she, too, succumbed to her wounds. In the 
vicinity a baby hippopotamus was found, wandering for 
lornly in search of its parents. Herbert caught it and took 
it back with him, intending to try to rear it; but there was 
insufficient milk available, and the little creature died a 
couple of days later. 

Herbert and his party had no bandages with them, but 
they put the entrails back into the stomach as best they 
could, bound the sorely stricken man with pliant creepers 
and carried him on an improvised stretcher back to the 
plantation. Dressing his wounds and bandaging him with 
torn bed-sheets, they carried him with all haste to the 
Dearest settlement in which a doctor was to be found 
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Their efforts, however, were in vain; the unfortunate man 
had died on the way. 

For three days, the plantation coolies laboured to clear 
a path from the plantation to the scene of the tragedy, and 
then, along it, they dragged the corpses of the hippo 
potami into camp. For nearly a fortnight, the black men 
gorged themselves on hippo-meat, the stench of which, by 
that time, was apparent even in Herbert's own house, two 
miles away. The widow of the dead hunter, who was the 
mother of three children, received from the owner of the 
plantation a gift of 200 francs, about ten shillings at air- 
rent rates of exchange, but worth, perhaps, a little more 
at the time. 

Herbert himself, who came originally from Germany, 
has today a thriving business, and is married to the daugh 
ter of a white settler and his native wife. This beautiful 
half-caste, Louisa, had been educated by the White 
Fathers; she was a most intelligent woman, an excellent 
housewife and, with her knowledge of a number of native 
dialects, a great help to her husband in his business. She 
made Michael and me a present of some very beautiful 
copper statuettes of animals, f ashioned by native artists, 
which today stand on my office desk. 

Very soon, however, even this reminiscent thinking 
failed any longer to turn iny mind from the pitiless heat 
and glare through which we were marching, and the con 
stant and rhythmic reminder erf the nail in my shoe. At 
last "Bandanna!" shouted am of the porters and pointed 
to a strip of forest stretching before us. The Bandama is 
a broad waterway with a girdle of trees and thick bush 
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growing along both its steep banks. We did not make for 
this now, but marched on for about half an hour parallel 
to the river and some thirty yards from the edge of the 
trees, until we came to a path through the bushes. Our 
guide halted and pointed to the clearance. "Niu-Ssii!" he 
exclaimed, which in the Baule tongue means "river- 
elephant." Our German name Flusspferd means "river 
horse," but neither description is a very happy one, for 
the hippopotamus is neither elephant nor horse, but rather 
a member of the pig family. 

The hippo path led straight from the bank through the 
bushes into the open country, where after a hundred yards 
or so it forked, both tracks finally merging into the sur 
rounding countryside. At one spot we found the tall grass 
trampled flat, where the animals had lain and taken their 
ease. We followed the path down to the river, to find that 
it dropped suddenly from the edge of the vegetation some 
fifty feet almost perpendicularly to the stream below. It 
was a well-beaten track, which had obviously served gen 
erations of hippopotami through centuries of time; it was 
Incredibly steep and covered with thick roots, protruding 
often a couple of feet through the earth and stones, and 
running across it to form a well-marked, if irregular, stair 
case. The broad soles of hippopotamus-feet had trampled 
down the earth; on this narrow track, they had had to 
place their feet close together, with the result that there 
ware really two dearly-marked lanes, with a narrow ridge 
of earth and rock between them. It was indeed difficult 
to imagine how these huge beasts, which weigh a good 
two to three tons, ever managed to negotiate so narrow 
and predqpitoos a path. We cart just as well make the steps 
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in the hippo-tank of our zoo much shorter and steeper, I 
thought to myself. 

Gingerly we clambered down this highway of the pachy 
derms, but so steep was it that we had to grip the protrud 
ing roots with our hands and feet. At the water's edge we 
sat and waited. From time to time mighty hornbilk, with 
their long, curved beaks, swept over our heads, iying 
from bush to bush, their wings, in the utter stillness, 
sounding like the roar of a passing train. 

"It is in this section of the river that the hippopotami 
are to be found," declared our guide, the only one of our 
retainers who spoke a little French. And to me it was 
obvious that, if there were any in these regions at all, we 
should certainly see them from where we were, for the 
real hippopotamus, in contrast to the dwarf of his species, 
is an aquatic animal His dwelling-place and his home are 
in the stream, and each herd regards a short stretch of 
river as its own preserve. Continuous hunting has had its 
effect on their habits, and it is only at night that they 
emerge from the water and, using one of these tracks, 
make their way up the bank and to their grazing grounds, 
which again are well-defined and recogoized as the do 
main of a particular herd* 

Animals, as any zoologist will tell you, do not wander 
at random over the countryside, They have their own 
areas, the boundaries of which are well defined, and these 
they may not cross, for if they did, they wotiH be poach 
ing on the preserves of others erf their own kiiKi In other 
words, the beasts of the jungle are really BO freer than we 
humans, with our frontiers, customs barriers and passports 
and all the otter impedimenta of international usage. 
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Hippopotami mark the confines of their territories by a 
species of scent-boundary, the bulls using their short tails 
with a propeller-like movement to spray dung and urine 
plentifully over the adjacent bushes. The result is an un 
mistakable, though even to human nostrils not unpleasant 
scent-line, which immediately tells any other animal that 
he is trespassing on occupied territory and will have to 
engage in bitter battle if he wishes to remain there. 

In the face of danger, other animals flee at once to their 
lairs and hide-outs, which are invariably situated inside 
their own reserved territories. With hippopotami it is 
somewhat different. Their refuges are situated outside 
their territorial preserves, in the river itself; and when 
they are disturbed or threatened on land, they stampede 
blindly back along the river approaches they have con 
structed, and woe betide anything or anyone who inad 
vertently stands in their path. Once in the water, on the 
other hand, they fear nothing. At the most they will dive 
below the surface, and one often has no difficulty in ap 
proaching quite close to them with a boat. 

Not a few travellers have asserted that hippopotami 
had shown not the least concern at their approach and 
had given the impression of being rather bored had even 
gone so far as to yawn at them! That, however, is an un 
fortunate blunder, for when a hippopotamus opens its 
gigantic mouth it does not denote boredom, but is a sign 
of anger and a threat and warning of imminent attack; 
exactly the same thing can be observed among some of 
the apes the Paviane and Rhesus apes, for example 
whose yawning and gaping is a manifestation of intense 
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rage. One bares one's teeth to the enemy, and a hippo's 
can be monstrous. In the zoos, Tm afraid, this mouth- 
opening on the part of a hippo has become nothing more 
than a begging gesture. 

Suddenly one of the natives nudged me and pointed to 
mid-stream. True enough, something was breaking sur 
face! First the nostrils, and then the eyes and the ears 
appeared. There was a loud snort, and before ever I could 
focus my camera, the head had disappeared again. The 
nostrils, eyes and ears of a hippopotamus are all cm the 
same plane and can be closed under water; so it need lift 
only a fraction of its body above the surface, for all its 
senses to be instantly and fully in operation. I glanced 
at my watch and waited; a hippopotamus cannot remain 
underwater for more than five or six minutes at the most 
new-born babes, indeed, must come to the surface within 
twenty seconds of birth, and their first action, as soon as 
they leave their mother's body, is to rise rapidly to the sur 
face and breathe. They feed underwater, and the mother 
accommodatingly lies on her side to suckle her offspring. 
A hippopotamus likes best to be in water five or six feet 
deep, where it can ramble about on the bottom at will 
But here, of course, in the Bandama river the water was 
much deeper. 

Once again a head broke surface, the ears twitching to 
shake out the water; but again, before I could focus, the 
brute disappeared from view- Wefl, I thought, we've 
plenty erf time; I fixed my camera on its tripod, focused it 
on the spot where the head had last appeared and left 
it so. A few minutes later, up came the head in precisely 
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the same place. A click! and the snap was taken. I noticed 
subsequently that they always tended to surface at exactly 
the same spot. 

There appeared to be a herd of six or eight hippopotami 
in our vicinity. After an hour or so of observation, we got 
into our pirogue, a narrow canoe, hollowed out of a tree- 
trunk, and paddled cautiously along the bank towards 
the hippo family. These pirogues are completely semi 
circular in cross section, have no keel, of course, and 
therefore capsize with alarming ease. We had to squat 
at the very bottom, which was nicely a-slop with bilge 
water. It didn't matter to the natives, of course, who were 
naked anyway, and I myself was far too excited to bother 
about a damp behind. Later, however, I found that my 
pocket-book, containing our money and passports, was 
soaked through. As a precaution, Michael had tied the 
cameras round his neck, so that they should not be lost if 
our frail craft really were to capsize; for in a river like this 
the presence of abundant crocodiles made it unwise to 
indulge in any extensive diving operations. We managed 
to approach to within about ten yards of the "schnorkels'* 
of the huge monsters, and the whirr of Michael's cine 
camera was interspersed by the click-click-click of my 
own Exacta. 

The waters of the Bandama are clear and of a light 
bluish colour, hence its name the "White Bandama/* 
The temptation to dive out of the glowing heat into the 
cool stream and have a swim was very great; the hippo 
potami would probably not have harmed us, but all these 
African rivers are infested with crocodiles, so we re 
frained. Even when paddling from the bank and having a 
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wash one has to keep a very sharp look-out, lest one of these 
pirates suddenly appear and grab one. 

A distant roaring sound came to us from downstream. 
Filled with curiosity, we landed and marched down along 
the bank. Very soon a magnificent sight met our gaze: a 
mass of huge rocks, rounded and smoothed by the rush of 
the waters, stood in the middle of the stream which, 
creaming, foaming and bubbling, wended its laborious 
way between them. We clambered and jumped from rock 
to rock, until we had practically reached the middle of the 
river, whence to our delight we obtained a superb pano 
ramic view of the primaeval home of the hippopotamus. 
Little did Toni, our giant bull hippo in Frankfurt, who 
was born in Germany, dream what a paradise his brethren 
had to live in! (On the other hand, old Toni can come to 
the surface and enjoy life as he will, without any fear of 
a bullet through his head! ) 

Tucked away beside the rock-massif we found a small, 
crystal-clear pool, about six feet deep and joined by a 
smooth causeway to the great rocks themselves. Here, at 
least, were no crocodiles, and Joyfully we started to strip. 
My pants, I found, were covered in blood! On investi 
gation I saw that I had a nice big wound in one of my 
buttocks. Some days earlier, whife sitting in the lorry be 
side the black chauffeur, I had felt something sticking 
into me, and one of the springs of the battered old seat 
had, apparently, worked its way exit and, aided by the 
bumping of the lorry, had operated to such purpose, that 
it had bored a goodly hole in my behind! So that was 
what had been hurting me all the time while we were 
trekking towards the Bandamal 
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It had been impressed upon us a hundred times never 
to swim in any pool until the natives with us had con 
sented to go in first. The natives love bathing, but expe 
rience of crocodiles had made them both extremely care 
ful and very expert. Over this pool, however, they had no 
hesitation, and very soon we were all, black and white 
together, swimming and laughing and splashing to our 
hearts' content. In spite of the heat, it was no easy matter 
to get dry again in view of the very great humidity, and 
before even we could get our clothes on, we were, alas, 
once more bathed in perspiration. 

While we were dressing, a shot rang out downstream, 
followed by a second and a third. We ran along the bank 
to see what was happening. A native had shot a huge bull 
hippopotamus in the neck. Badly wounded, the great 
beast had half emerged from the water to receive two 
more bullets in the head. Then it sank and disappeared. 
What a pity! For hours now the body would lie on the 
bottom, until the gases of decomposition brought it to the 
surface again. 

The natives left a couple of watchers on the bank to 
wait. Weeks later, however, I heard that the stream had 
simply carried the corpse away, and it had never been 
recovered. I could not very well remonstrate, for, after all, 
I was, as it were, the guest of these people. But the inci 
dent naturally put an end to our observation activities for 
quite a long time. 

We had originally intended to return to the village for 
the night. But our guide told us that there would most 
probably be a number of hippopotami in another branch 
of the river, and that we might well see some of them on 
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land. Accordingly, we marched diagonally across open 
country and decided to camp out for the night not on 
the banks of the river itself, where the mosquitoes and 
tsetse flies would have constituted a menace, but reason 
ably close to it 

We ourselves carried no guns, but two of our porters 
were armed and declared that they held a hunter's licence 
from the Government (Whether this was true or not, I 
never discovered. ) One of them disappeared into a nearby 
copse; a few minutes later two shots rang out, and our 
porter returned, proudly carrying two very large bornbills. 
At six o'clock, with darkness descending rapidly upon us* 
we halted in the shelter of the copse, The porters kindled 
a large fire, the hornbills were plucked and pulled, and as 
we had no cooking-pots with us, they were grilled by the 
simple process of spitting them on long pieces of wood 
and turning them in the flames of the fire. The best pieces 
were reserved for Michael and myself, but the natives 
ate up every otter scrap; leg-bones were gnawed, even 
the skulls were carefully scraped out and not a bit was 
wasted. Within a quarter of an hour it was completely 
dark, and, wrapped in our native blankets, we ky down 
on the freshly swept earth to sleep. From a nearby spinney 
come the repeated cry of some animal: ^Ah-Yu! AJb-YuF 

"What's that animal?** I asked our guide. 

That? Oh that's an Ah-Yu!" he replied From his sub 
sequent description I recognized the animal as a potto a 
small, ape-like species; I was also toH why the creature 
comes to call so loudly. 

One evening, the guide told me, little Ah-Yu came face 
to f ace with a hungry panther, which immediately made 
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to gobble him up. But the little animal pleaded desper 
ately for his life. He had a large family at home, he said, 
and many hungry children. "Please, Mr. Panther/' he 
begged, "please let me at least go home and bid my family 
a last farewell!" So touchingly did little Ah-Yu plead his 
case, that even the hungry panther was moved. "Very 
well/* he replied, "you may go and say good-bye; but you 
must return and report to me this very same evening.** 
Well little Ah-Yu did this, and he has gone on doing so 
every evening to this very day. What he did was to go to 
the foot of a hollow tree, creep in and call out, very softly, 
"Ah-Yul Ah-YuF; then, as he clambered higher up the tree, 
his cry grew louder until, by the time he emerged at the 
top, he was shouting at the top of his voice. For up there, 
of course, no panther could possibly get at him! 

Later I caught sight of a Bosnian's potto (Perodicticus 
potto), which is native to West Africa. These little ani 
mals sleep during the day, hanging for the most part up 
side down from the branches of a tree. They are really 
lemurs or "sloths/* and look like a small teddy-bear with a 
long tail. We discovered one in a plantation, sitting on a 
small tree-stump, which had begun to sprout again. In 
this isolated position, it would have been quite easy to 
catch the charming creature, for, strangely enough, the 
potto cannot jump and is very slow in its movements. To 
my great regret, however, the porters, in their excess of 
zeal, struck the poor little thing dead with their bill-hooks. 
AH that these fellows can think about is meat; they cannot 
understand that anyone would want to catch an animal 
alive. 

Hie cervical vertebra of the potto has a prolongation, 
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which protrudes out beyond the skin, but is usually con 
cealed from view by the fur; what purpose it serves, I 
cannot conceive. I think my porters were loath to take 
hold of the little animal because the potto, in spite of 
having no index-finger on its hands, has the reputation of 
never letting go, once it has grasped something. The 
index-"finger" of the foot has yet another physical peculi 
arity: whereas the other toes all have toe-nails like ours, 
the index-toe of the potto ends in a long and pointed claw. 

Our porters sat in a happy circle round the fire, smiling, 
while our guide entertained us with yarns in rather halting 
French, with every now and then a few Baule phrases 
thrown in. A few yards from where we were seated I saw 
in the half-light something swinging rhythmically to and 
fro, like the pendulum of a clock & "dancing spider," I 
was told. And indeed a spider it was, sitting in the middle 
of its web and by its own exertions swinging it sharply 
to and fro. If one touched the edge of the web, the spider 
increased its efforts, causing the web to oscillate violently 
and at an increasing speed, until the creature because 
exhausted and had to pause to regain its strength. With 
great care we caught the spider between two pieces of 
wood and brought ft to the fireside. I was very chary of 
touching it, f or even our best experts OB spiders are verjr 
hazy about the poisonous quality of the various species, 

The spider is the wisest of aH animals, our guide de 
clared, and told tis the following tale: Wiale aH the ani 
mals were still living in Heaven, with the god Niamye, be 
showed them one day a grain of maize and asked win) 
thought he could siKsceed in exchanging the grain for a 
slave, down cm earth. The animak all looted at each other 
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in embarrassment, but the spider spoke up and said he 
could do it. So, as the humans and the ghosts and some 
animals had done before him, he clambered down the 
great chain to the earth. There he settled down in a corn 
field which a peasant was reaping at the time, having 
brought his hens along with him in a basket. 

The spider put down his grain of maize and waited; 
and sure enough one of the hens soon came along and 
gobbled it up. Whereupon the spider set up such a howl 
of lamentation, that the peasant came running up to find 
out what was the matter. In vain he offered a whole bas 
ketful of maize in compensation; the spider remained 
adamant. "My grain/* he said, *was a magic grain. You 
must give me the hen which has swallowed it" 

"But that is the plumpest and most beautiful of all 
my hens," protested the peasant. However, the spider 
continued to make such a fuss, that in the end the peasant 
had to yield. 

With his hen, the spider marched off to the nearest vil 
lage and sought some place to spend the night. As his hen 
was so big, he had it shut up with the goats, and the 
next morning, of course, it was found trampled to death. 
The spider created a tremendous to-do over the loss of the 
only hen he, a very poor man, possessed, and as the vil 
lagers did not wish to expose themselves to the slur of 
having done injury to a guest in their village, they agreed 
to give the spider the goat which had killed the hen; so, 
with his latest possession, the spider pressed on to the 
oext village. 

There he asked to be allowed to tether his big and beau 
tiful goat among the oxen. But oxen, as everybody knows, 



hate goafs, and they chased and pushed this goat about 
so hard, that it finally hanged itself with its own tether- 
rope; and needless to say, the spider obtained a fine ox in 
compensation for his loss. 

As the spider, leading his fine ox, entered another vil 
lage the next evening, he heard that a child had just died. 
He promptly went to sympathize with the parents and 
offered them his ox in exchange for the dead child. Now, 
nobody likes to part with his dead child, but a fine ox is a 
handsome offer, and sure enough the spider arrived late 
at night at the next village with the child's body in his 
arms. 

"I am a poor traveller," he said to one of the farmers. 
"May I put my sleeping babe to rest with your children?* 

"Where seven are sleeping, there's always room for an 
eighth," replied the farmer. "Bring him along.* 

"I think I ought to tell you," said the spider with an air 
of frankness, "that my child smells a little and he's not 
very well behaved" 

"Oh don't you worry; the kids wiH get on aH right 
together," replied the jovial farmer. 

When the spider's child was found dead the next morn 
ing, there was a terrible commotion. 

"Your children have murdered my son," cried the spider. 
"You must give me one of yours in return!" 

One of the youngsters, who had had a little quarrel 
with one of his brothers, declared that he had seen with 
his own eyes his brother kill the spider's child. The parents 
were heart-broken at having to give up one of their chil 
dren, but justice had to be done, and the spider marched 
off with the youngster, which his cunning and his ready 
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tongue had acquired for him. Up the chain they clambered 
into Heaven, and the spider triumphantly showed what 
he had accomplished. "Upon my wordP exclaimed the 
god Niamye, who could hardly believe his own eyes. "The 
spider has actually succeeded in exchanging a grain of 
maize for a live slave!" 

Our guide paused at this dramatic point in his story. 

The god rewarded the spider with the gift of a magic 
urn, he continued, with which the spider later had many 
other adventures. 

While I was writing this chapter, a good friend of mine, 
Dr. Himmelheber, who ten years ago toured the Ivory 
Coast to study ethnology and tribal custom, sent me a 
copy of his little book, Aura Poku. In it he describes many 
of the legends of the Baule tribes. How long, I wonder, 
will they continue to be told round the fires in the Baule 
villages, against the muffled sounds of distant dance- 
drums? When, I wonder, will the last hippo and the last 
elephant disappear from this lovely land? 

The hippopotamus is a most remarkable animal, which 
always arouses anew the enthusiasm of the zoologist. It 
has, perhaps, a chance of surviving on earth for a few 
years or decades longer than the elephant, the lion, or the 
giraffe, for this fat and friendly fellow inhabits those damp 
and swampy regions of Africa which will most probably be 
the last to succumb to the process of civilization. 

The first living hippopotamus was brought to Rome in 
58 B.C,, and very soon afterwards, hippopotami, together 
with many other wild animal^ were being regularly 
slaughtered in the Roman amphitheatres. Under the Em- 



peror Trajan, 11,000 wild beasts were done to death in 
the circus in the space of four short months, and the 
devout Emperor Antonius caused a hundred lions to be 
killed in a single holocaust. In this way the "Horses of the 
Nile" very swiftly disappeared from the lower reaches of 
that river, and soon none was to be found below the con 
fluence of the two upper reaches of the Nile; 1200 years 
were to elapse before they were again seen in the Nile 
Delta. Even then, another 600 years passed before, in the 
middle of the last century, the first living hippopotami 
were again transported to Europe. This time, however, 
they were not hacked to pieces by gladiators, but were 
kept in carefully warmed pools, and for the first time man 
was able to learn something about the way of life of these 
strange creatures. 

The first pair of hippopotami were exhibited in Ger 
many in 1859, and then lived on for thirty-six years in 
Amsterdam. There, after a gestation period of eight 
months, a baby was beam, and nowadays the birth of a 
hippo baby is a commonplace in most zoos. For this reason 
few hippopotami are currently imported from Africa; and 
when they are, they are always babies, for a fully grown 
colossus presents an almost insuperable problem erf trans 
portation. 

Greatly to our astonishment we found that the hippo 
potamus "sweats blood* if kept m the dry for any length 
of time; in reality, of course, the slimy red liquid which 
exudes from the well-defined pores is not blood, bet a 
rose-coloured perspiration. As a general rdb, the zoo hip 
popotamus proves to be a most placid animal and often 
f OOBS a real and dose friendship with his keeper. Our own 
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fourteen-year-old bull, Tom, I remember, sat quite quietly 
while we inserted a heavy syringe through his thick hide 
to inoculate him against foot-and-mouth disease. After the 
inoculation was completed we had the greatest difficulty 
in withdrawing the syringe, and it obviously caused our 
genial patient considerable pain when we were compelled 
to use a pair of big pincers. Toni flinched, jumped to his 
feet and ran away a few yards. With one twist of his 
mighty head he could easily have sent us all hurtling 
against the wall; but he did nothing of the kind. When we 
called gently to him, he obediently sat down on his broad 
hindquarters for further treatment, just like a good dog, 
obeying his master's command to "sit" 

My conscience always pricks me when an animal which 
in its wild state is part of a herd is forced to live alone in 
a zoo. For this reason, I had our hippopotamus house re 
modelled recently to make room, for the first time in the 
history of our Frankfurt Zoo, for two hippopotami Toni, 
who weighed well over two tons, naturally needed a fully- 
grown mate, and I succeeded in finding her in the person 
of Gretel, the cow hippopotamus of the Nuremberg Zoo. 
Eleven years ago Gretel had lost her mate and child in an 
air raid; she herself had dived deep into the pool and had 
escaped with a few burns on her legs, the scars of which 
are still plainly visible. 

To start with we had to build a bridge of iron girders 
and heavy baulks of timber over the outer pool at Nurem 
berg, before we could trundle the weighty lady into the 
massive cage which awaited her. We naturally took the 
opportunity of weighing her accurately, and she turned 
the scales at well over a ton and a half I 
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At first I was rather anxious lest Ton! should do the 
much smaller widow some injury, but things turned out 
very differently. With the exception of his mother, Toni 
had never set eyes on one of his own kind; he had always 
consorted with humans and quite probably regarded them 
as his natural companions. The result was that when he 
was brought face to face with the first strange hippopota 
mus he had ever seen, he was utterly petrified with fear, 
and in next to no time the experienced widow, Gretel ? had 
donned the britches! When on the first evening I had 
locked Gretel in for the night, Toni did not even dare to 
jump into the pool, for fear that she might still be lurking 
beneath the surface. In spite of all this, however, within 
three days their union was happily consummated. 

But Toni's great friendliness towards the human race, 
demonstrated in the photograph in the Frankfurt Zoo 
Guide which had so impressed the natives, soon waned. 
One Sunday he suddenly seized his keeper, Eck, playfully 
by the elbow, and in so doing tore the muscles and crushed 
the bones of his ami; and although I had Herr Eck under 
chloroform and on the operating table within twenty-five 
minutes, it was six weeks before he was we! enough to 
leave hospital 

When startled, a hippopotamus will often dive off the 
steep bank, sometimes even from a height of twenty-five 
feet and more, straight into the river, and the mighty 
splash made by its enormous body can well be Imagined. 
In the various natural history books many old travelers* 
tales of adventures with hippopotami are recounted of 
boats overturned or simply bitten in half by the huge 
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beasts. There is the story of the hippopotamus which de 
voured four oxen standing placidly beside a waterwheel; 
another relates how one of these creatures attacked and 
killed two women as they were filling their pitchers; then 
there is the Arab who tried to drive off a hippo which was 
systematically destroying his melon-patch and was killed 
for his pains, and so on. But all these are tales of long ago. 
Even among mankind there are murderers and men who 
run amok, but we do not on that account brand man 
without further ado as an enemy of the community; and 
the hippo deserves such condemnation much less than 
man. 

On the other hand, the gruesome manner in which these 
huge beasts were hunted before the advent of firearms 
makes grim reading. One old-time explorer describes how 
two black hunters swam down the boiling current to at 
tack a herd of bathing hippopotami. Diving at the last 
moment to conceal their approach, they selected as their 
victim a beast standing close to the bank, and hurled at it 
two harpoons, to each of which was attached, by a length 
of rope, a species of buoy. One harpoon found its mark, 
and the stricken and infuriated animal immediately dived 
into the stream, snorting with rage. The buoy naturally 
followed on, and, regarding this thing as its pursuer, the 
poor beast dived again and again. While the bull hippo 
potamus was exhausting its strength in this manner, the 
two hunters managed, with the assistance of a rope 
stretched across the river, to approach the buoy, fasten 
it to another rope and pull it slowly towards the bank. 
SBOrtingj roaring, and threshing the water into foaming 
turmoil, the wretched animal plunged and plunged again 
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in its frantic struggles to escape. When at last it rose above 
the surface close in to the bank, it received two more 
merciless harpoons in its body. It struggled on to the dry 
land, shook itself free of water and with open jaws rushed 
forward to attack its tormentors. The lances hurled into 
its gaping mouth did little to check its progress, but the 
sand which was thrown into its eyes and blinded it was 
more than it could stand, and back it plunged into the 
water. 

For three long hours, attack after attack upon the bank 
was repelled in this gruesome manner, until at last a white 
man arrived and mercifully put the poor beast out of its 
misery with his rifle. 

The hippopotamus is valued above all for its flesh, of 
which the natives devour vast quantities and which is also 
by no means unpleasant to a white man's palate. Over a 
layer of from three to six inches of fat is the hide, which 
itself is an inch or two thick. This hide is cut into thin 
strips, rubbed with fat and then dried, and from the result 
is made the dreaded sjambok whip or "Kurbari/' as the 
natives call it Recently the tanner sent me a strip of the 
cured hide of the Frankfurt cow-hippopotaxnus which was 
killed during the last war. It was about two inches thick 
and as hard as stone, and the tanning process requires at 
least six years of continuous treatment Thus cured, it is 
widely used for polishing diamonds, for which its excep 
tionally fine but strong texture is particularly suitable. 

The enormous eye-teeth of the hippopotamus are cov 
ered by a very hard, yellowish enamel, which has to be 
removed with acids before the real ivory can be obtained, 
and in the process the tooth loses about a third of its 
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weight. Nevertheless, the great teeth of the hippopotamus 
are regarded as more valuable, and are more eagerly 
sought after, than the tusks of the elephant, because the 
ivory does not, like that of elephant tusks, become yellow 
with the passage of time. This is also the reason why for 
many years artificial dentures were fashioned from the 
teeth of the hippo. 

Our Frankfurt cow, Gretel, had a tooth which grew 
sideways out of her mouth and then started to curve back 
wards in such a way that it began to wound the outside of 
her cheek. Like those of horses and of the majority of 
herbivorous animals, the teeth of the hippopotamus con 
tinue to grow throughout the whole of the animal's life, 
because they are all the time being worn away by con 
tinuous chewing and friction. If, however, a tooth in the 
upper or lower jaw is missing, the one opposite the cavity 
grows on, until it pierces the jaw, thus causing intense 
pain. For a long while I scratched my head, wondering 
how I could shackle Gretel or if I dared to give her an 
anaesthetic (a dangerous thing to do) and have the tooth 
sawn off. Then, one fine day, she solved the problem her 
self by the simple expedient of breaking the offender on 
the iron bar of her cage to my intense relief. 

The intestine of the hippopotamus is twice as long as 
that of the very much bigger elephant. The latter does 
not, in comparison, derive the full benefit from its fodder 
intake, for while it consumes branches, twigs, and the 
harder portions of any plant, the hippopotamus restricts 
itself strictly to a diet of grass, sedge, and reed, and par 
ticularly all kinds of water plants. In the zoos hippos 
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thrive well on hay, fresh grass, grain, clover, bread, and 
carrots. 

It is perhaps of interest to note that these great animals 
delight to frolic in the salt water at the estuaries of the 
African rivers; and hippopotami have very frequently been 
known to swim across the twenty-odd miles of sea between 
the mainland and the island of Zanzibar. 

Once, when the pachyderms of the Sarrasani Circus 
were settling a little difference, one single, mighty slash 
of a hippo's tusks ripped the tough skin of an elephant's 
leg from top to toe. When old Hagenbeck was unloading 
one of his first hippopotami, he completely underesti 
mated the animal's strength. With a single iick the beast 
overturned a heavy iron grating, which descended on two 
of the men and held them pinned flat to the ground. The 
hippopotamus then turned its attention to the prostrate 
figures and would undoubtedly have killed them had not 
Carl Hagenbeck, with great presence of mind, given it a 
swift and hefty kick on the backside! With open jaws the 
monster flew in pursuit of Hagenbeck, who coolly ran into 
the cage, open in readiness to receive the beast, slipped 
out between the bars at the far end, rushed round the 
cage and slammed shut the gate! 

The next day this same ferocious beast gave striking evi 
dence of its essentially peaceful and placid nature when, 
with a colossal junip, a giant kangaroo from the neigh- 
bouring cage cleared the eight-foot wall between them 
and landed skp in front of it. The kangaroo advanced and 
before the hippo knew what was happening a rain of 
swift, resounding slaps was falling upon its great snout 
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But tlie Hippo, which with a single flick could very easily 
have lolled its assailant, made no attempt to defend itself; 
it had the appearance of being completely nonplussed by 
such unprecedented impertinence! 

Nowadays hippopotami are to be found only south of 
the Sahara. From Egypt and the Sudan they disappeared 
long ago, and our grandchildren, I think, will make their 
acquaintance only through the medium of their picture- 
books. 




5. Pity the Poor Lepers! 

ONE DAY recently, a gentleman walked into one of die 
most fashionable restaurants in Paris and ordered Mmself 
as fine and choice a repast as the menu had to offer. 
Having enjoyed his feast, he declared with complete 
composure that he hadn't a sou in his pocket and that 
he was a leper! 

The maitre d*h6te! and his waiters were horror-stricken; 
keeping at a respectful distance, they hustled him as 
quickly as possible out into the street there was no- 
longer any question of demanding payment Only very 
much later did the police discover that the gentleman in 
question had successfully played the same trick in a 
number of restaurants, and that he was also completely 
sound in wind and limb. 

Conversely, I have already described how I found 
myself sitting at my ease with a group of African friends, 
drinking toddy from the beak which passed from hand 
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to hand round the circle, only to be told quite casually 
that the man among us with the wounded leg was in fact 
a leper. In conjunction, the two episodes afford a pretty 
example of the divergent attitudes of people towards this 
terrible disease, depending on how seldom or how often 
they come face to face with it 

Later, Michael and I visited many villages inhabited 
solely by lepers, who go very willingly into the French 
colonies, because there they obtain treatment free of 
charge. With decayed and withered limbs, the bad cases 
would crawl on all fours out of their huts, others would 
allow us to examine and photograph the first signs of 
leprosy on their skins, while some would sit peacefully 
playing knuckle-bones, the sick men surrounded by their 
healthy wives and children, who perforce had had to 
accompany them into isolation. 

I very quickly realized that the scene of our travels was 
fust the very portion of the globe in which leprosy is 
most prevalent. But let it not be imagined that this 
disease, which possesses an almost legendary terror for 
us Europeans, is a rarity on earth; in actual fact, there 
are nearly 7,000,000 lepers in the world, the majority of 
whom receive no modern medical treatment Of these, 
some 2,000,000 live in East Asia, a million apiece in India 
and Central Africa, and in Europe yes, Europe! about 
twenty thousand; and although the grand total is smaller 
in Africa than in some parts of the world, the per capita 
incidence of the disease is, in view of the sparsity of 
population, far greater in Africa than anywhere else. In 
quite a number of the Negro tribes anything from 1 to 
10 per cent of the members are lepers. 
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From time to time there have been scares in Germany 
over children who were thought to have contracted this 
dread and supposedly incurable disease through eating 
bananas or playing on a Persian carpet. In reality, how 
ever, leprosy is by no means as contagious as all that 
Among the medical attendants looking after the patients 
in leper settlements, for example, not more than between 
3 and 6 per cent are normally infected; and as a general 
rule the elementary hygienic precautions the washing 
of hands, the provision of separate and personal linen, 
bed-clothes, cooking utensils and living accommodation 
for the sick suffice to prevent contagion. 

Indeed, during the last century it was for some time 
contended that leprosy was not contagious at all; and to 
prove it, a doctor in 1844 had the insane idea not only of 
inoculating himself and several of the medical attendants 
with an injection from the suppurating ganglions of a 
leper, but also of performing a number of blood trans 
fusions. Even when the doctor sewed the infected gan 
glion of a leper under his own skin, he escaped inf action; 
but here, as we now know, he was extremely fortunate. 
In 1884 a criminal under sentence of death was inoculated 
in Hawaii with an injection taken from a nine-year-old 
leprous girl; within a year or so the man contracted the 
disease, and five years later he was dead. The same fate 
overtook another criminal, employed as a leper medical 
attendant, who injected himself with the vims, in order 
to avoid being sent back to the penal settlement As ft 
happens, however, both these men had relatives who were 
lepers, and for this reason the experiment was for a long 
while not accepted as conclusive. 
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For the first two and a half to three years following 
infection, no effects become apparent, and it is only after 
this period that the victim's sufferings begin; by that time 
of course, he can probably no longer remember when or 
where he may have contracted the disease. 

An involuntary, but very convincing, experiment was 
made by two drunken American sailors in Melbourne in 
1943, when they had their forearms tattooed by an equally 
drunken tattoo-artist. Both these unfortunate men con 
tracted leprosy, which first manifested itself at the tattoo 
marks the first two years and seven months, and the 
second two years and nine months after the event. 

The first indication of the presence of the disease is 
usually a small, circular patch of cutaneous irritation, 
accompanied often by a whitish patch on the skin. In 
many cases the infected part then becomes so insensitive 
that even a prick from a needle causes no reaction. In 
Europe, where the doctors are not very familiar with the 
disease, it sometimes happens that leprosy cases are 
wrongly treated for years on end, and all manner of other 
diseases are falsely diagnosed. Such lepers as there are in 
Germany have without exception contracted the disease 
either in the tropics or in some other country in which 
leprosy is prevalent. 

Formerly, leprosy was only too well-known in Germany. 
In medieval times doctors held official leprosy inspections, 
with the dual object of studying the disease in its initial 
stages and of segregating confirmed cases from the rest 
of the community. The horrific spectre of leprosy actually 
made its first appearance in Europe during the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, when the disease spread to 
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a vast extent. At first the victims were tended with great 
Christian charity in special leper hospitals, run for the most 
part by Catholic monastic Orders. To this day there is 
a street in Frankfurt which goes by the name of "Gutleut- 
strasse," because in the Middle Ages the "Good People" 
the lepers, that is lived there. Gradually, however, 
the horror of the disease led to draconic measures of ever- 
increasing severity. The live leper was officially declared 
"civically dead," and earth was heaped on his head in 
token of burial; helpless, he had to stand aside and watch, 
while all he possessed was shared out among his heirs; 
his wife was declared a widow with the right of re 
marriage. The wretched victim had then to take up his 
abode in a colony dreaded by all and situated outside 
town limits; if he used a public highway, he had to 
advertise his presence for the benefit of the healthy by 
ringing a bell or sounding a clapper; he was forbidden 
to visit any market-place, public bath, church or hostelry, 
while such alms as were vouchsafed him had to be re 
ceived at the end of a long pole. 

In Scotland, indeed, lepers were castrated and driven 
out into the forests; and when they died, they were placed 
face downwards in their coffins. But in spite erf all this* 
the fate of the lepers during the Middle Ages was often 
not as frightful as it is today in certain countries and 
colonies, where they are banislied to some island or grim 
and dismal desert, there to live in misery, poverty, and 
far removed from their kith and kin. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the disease grad 
ually died down in Europe until it disappeared almost 
completely. Whereas there had once been more 
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thousand leper-asylums serving a very sparsely populated 
Europe, in 1695 it was found possible to close the last of 
them, a leper home in France. What was it that caused 
leprosy to disappear in Europe? Was it the stern measures 
of isolation which defeated it? Plague and pestilence un 
doubtedly were a contributory cause. In the great plague 
around the year 1349 alone more than twenty-five million 
people, a very large proportion, that is, of the whole pop 
ulation of Europe, perished, and there is no doubt that the 
already enfeebled and anaemic lepers were among the 
foremost victims of the epidemic. 

Only a few years ago, it was widely claimed that 
leprosy was encouraged by chronic poisoning with the 
**Sapotoxins," which derived from a number of weeds such 
as the corn-cockle. In all civilized States, where, in the 
mills, the weeds are automatically separated and are not 
ground with the grain, leprosy, it was asserted, would 
die out More precise research during the last few years, 
however, does not substantiate the claim. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that leprosy is not a disease which is 
likely to spread in modem, civilized countries, whose 
populations live under comparatively clean and hygienic 
conditions. The disease has always been at its most virulent 
among primitive and unhygienic peoples, and particularly 
so in over-populated areas. 

Among such peoples, spitting and clearing the nose on 
to the ground, for example, are very common practices. 
Nasal mucus, in which the bacilli of leprosy remain active 
for a long while, is spilled on the earth. Further, most 
blade men go barefoot and naked, with the result that the 
legs, buttocks and hands are almost invariably the first 
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parts to be infected; we know, too, that the leprosy bacillus 
finds a ready home in any graze on the skin and in any 
wound, so even such everyday things as shoes and long 
trousers afford, in these infected lands, a goodly measure 
of protection. 

In Europe itself, leprosy now occurs only in Iceland, 
Norway, the Baltic States, Portugal, the Balkans, and 
Russia. But Germany has, during the last hundred years, 
also had one epidemic which was exceptionally virulent 
in the East Prussian districts of Mernel and Heydekrug. 
There, in 1848, a Russian maidservant infected a farmer 
and his whole family; from time to time further cases in 
these districts were reported, until by 1908 the total had 
reached seventy-eight. Counter-measures were taken in 
1899, when a leper hospital was built in Memel, in which 
the treatment of each patient cost the Prussian State about 
12,000 marks annually. When this leper asylum was sep 
arated from Germany with the rest of Memel in 1918, it 
was decided that there was no need to build a replace 
ment, as it was found that segregation of leprosy patients 
in the isolation wards of ordinary hospitals was quite 
sufficient. 

The current regulations for the control of leprosy m 
Germany are not very strict, but they are quite adequate 
in view of the comparatively small danger of contagion. 
The disease is notifiable by law, and victims are not al 
lowed to use public baths, transport, or barber's shops, 
and they must not attend schools or visit theatres aad 
hotels. Those living with infected persons, whether them 
selves infected or Bot, are subject to medical supervision 
f or five years. Even so, I often wonder whether leprosy, 
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which is far less contagious than tuberculosis or syphilis, 
could not safely be treated in an even more lenient 
manner. 

Without medical attention, the disease often leads 
within eight to twelve years to a most painful death; 
many victims, on the other hand, suffer from leprosy 
throughout their lives and finally die in their old age of 
some quite different ailment. The benevolent form of 
the disease affects primarily the nervous system, deform 
ing the fingers and toes which subsequently fall off, and 
rendering other portions of the anatomy completely in 
sensitive. The malevolent tuberculous form, on the other 
hand, causes excessive swellings, knotty tumours and the 
more horrible deformities, of which the ghastly lion- 
face" is particularly well-known. Lake tuberculosis and 
syphilis, it attacks all organs indiscriminately, and the 
patient frequently becomes blind. The sexual organs, how 
ever, are very seldom attacked, and the hearing invariably 
remains immune. Malevolent leprosy is more prevalent 
among the white and mongolian races, while coloured 
races suffer primarily from the benevolent form. 

Medical science, of course, is no longer helpless in the 
face of leprosy. One remedy, which is enjoying an ever- 
increasing success, is said to have been discovered by 
King Jama of Benares, himself a leper, who retired into 
the jungle; there he lived on herbs and roots, and par 
ticularly on the fruit and foliage of the leak-tree, and 
was completely cured. In the jungle he found the Prin 
cess Pya, who was also a leper, and he succeeded in curing 
tar, too. During their life together she is said to have 
borae him sixteen pairs of twins. 
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Since then medical science has analysed this very 
efficacious substance and some other herbs of a similar 
nature, from which "chaulmoogra oil" is extracted; this 
is now to be found in the medicine-chests of every leper 
hospital in the world. Even this magic oil, however, has 
to be injected every few days for years on end. 

While penicillin and streptomycin have no effect on 
leprosy, the new sulphonamide has brought victory in the 
war against this disease appreciably nearer; but it, too, 
must be administered for many months, sometimes, in 
deed, for years, and generally in conjunction with chaul- 
moogra oil 

The Japanese, Mitsuda, has discovered a reagent with 
the help of which it is possible to find out whether a man 
has been infected with leprosy and also whether a leper 
possesses in his body the necessary powers to resist the 
dread leprosy bacillus. The patient is vaccinated with 
dead leprosy bacilli; and those whose systems possess the 
requisite anti-toxin immediately develop a local swelling. 
Lepers suffering from the benevolent form of the disease 
almost invariably develop this symptom, and by so doing 
furnish proof of adequate powers erf resistance against 
the malady* In victims of the malevolent form, this symp 
tom hardly ever manifests itself, but when it does, it is 
a sign that the disease will very slKxrtJy transf 0m itself 
into its benevolent variety. On the other hand, wifaen a 
leper suffering from the benevolent form fails to respond 
to the Mitsuda reagent, it can be safely assumed that a 
transformation to the dreaded malevolent form will take 
place. Possession erf this knowledge is erf the greatest as 
sistance in determining treatment. 
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Quite recently, French doctors have discovered that 
positive results can be obtained with the Mitsuda reagent 
also in the case of tuberculosis. Tuberculin reagents, 
which in reality are expected only to show infection by 
tuberculosis, have been found to give positive results also 
in the case of lepers who are known to have not a single 
tubercular bacillus in their bodies. From this it would 
appear that leprosy and tuberculosis are closely related 
dliseases, and that a person who is immune against leprosy 
should be immune against tuberculosis too, and vice versa. 
It is also reasonable to assume, therefore, that the enor 
mous increase in tuberculosis in Europe is one of the pri 
mary causes of the disappearance of leprosy in other 
words, the Devil has been driven out by Beelzebub! 

A great deal depends, in cases of leprosy, on obtaining 
treatment in good time. Cures during the first two years 
of the disease are tenfold the number of those which can 
be effected in the fourth year. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible nowadays to give treatment to all the millions 
of victims in the world, and particularly in those lands in 
which the disease is accepted as a matter of course and 
is often not even regarded as contagious. There, alas, it is 
only the badly deformed and crippled, who, in despair 
and as a last hope, entrust themselves to the European 
doctors of the various leper hospitals. 

Can we, in fact, conscientiously accept the responsi 
bility for taking the unfortunate victims by force from 
their family circle and isolating them on some leper island? 
The net result of this practice is that the victims hide 
their malady in its early stages, when it is very difficult 
for another person to detect it; and unfortunately it is at 
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that very time that they are at their most dangerous as 
disease-carriers and much more so than the deformed 
wretches, who have been isolated and whom everybody 
avoids. Psychologically, it is essential that leper hospitals 
should be able to offer good food and comfortable living 
quarters, mental recreation, cinemas and some sort of oc 
cupation; and the mutilated and terrible cases must be 
kept apart, so that they do not lower the morale of the 
remainder. Such model hospitals, which are to be found in 
various parts of the world, are much in demand. In the 
Middle Ages, too, many a pauper feigned sickness, in 
order to be admitted to one of the many comfortable and 
richly endowed homes for lepers. 

But such hospitals are terribly expensive, and tibe 
number of potential patients is impossibly great; it is 
therefore deemed preferable nowadays to spread en 
lightenment among the people and to give free public 
treatment to the sick particularly as the medicines for 
the curing of leprosy do not cost very much. 

It is dreadful to know that there are millions of sufferers 
on earth who are slowly rotting alive, that modern medical 
science is well able to help the majority of them, and that 
it cannot do so, only because money, the necessary or 
ganization, and a quickened public conscieiice are lack 
ing. How very greatly the size erf this hell upon earth 
could be reduced, if the nations would but cease to 
manufacture armaments and instead send doctors, erf 
whom there is an indigent surplus, equipped with a 
nKxiest supply of medicines, to the stioxmr of these 
tmhappy and unfortunate victims. 
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6. Of Prices, Wages, Ingots of Gold, 
and Weird and Wonderful Recipes 

"My HEAET is still too warm; I must wait until it gets a 
little cooler," declared the Negro fanner, as he stood in 
front of the shop supervising the re-loading of the four 
carefully weighed sacks of unroasted coffee on to the 
heads of his four wives. This done, off he blithely went, 
adorned with an old sun-helmet and a pair of blue sun 
glasses, while the half -naked young women trotted obedi 
ently, like little beasts of burden, behind him. 

It is not easy for the bkck farmer in a small way of 
business to sell his wares in these little townships without 
being cheated. His womenfolk will now most probably 
visit twenty other shops and submit to the unloading and 
re-loading process twenty times more, before their lord 
and master finally decides to sell Wherever he goes, he 
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will be offered the same price two marks per kilo for 
minimum prices are fixed by a benevolent French Gov 
ernment, and the crux of the whole matter is the weight 
declared by the would-be purchaser. 

I was sitting in the back room of the Txmtique/* the 
shop of a Syrian, who had invited me to stay a few days 
with him. From this coign erf vantage I was able to watch 
the Negro customers in the small shop in front bargaining 
with the native assistant. Some of them carried on their 
business in French, while some used the Diula language 
the lingua franca of all Negro traders; but with others, 
who spoke only some tribal dialect or other, business had 
to be conducted mostly by signs. (In the Ivory Coast 
colony alone there are something like seventy different 
native dialects; French therefore plays an important r6fe, 
very akin to that of Esperanto. Even in the most isolated 
villages there is always someone with a little French, who 
will act as an interpreter,) 

Trade is brisk and varied. One investor bought ten 
bottles of singularly unpleasant-smelling perfume, which 
he at once transferred into a number of much smaller 
bottles; these, apparently, he wiD later peddle round the 
villages, selling the stuff tor twice as much as he gave 
for it. Long, heavy bush-knives and great FOCHM! iitm 
cauldrons for cooking over an open fire found a ready 
market, while red wine, syphoned from the cask into un 
washed empty beer bottles, Strassburg beer and printed 
cotton goods were in constant daoiaBcL Ose plutocrat 
heaped cm to the counter a mountain of colonial paper 
money over ten thousand marks* worth with which he 
toped to buy the shopkeeper's truck. 
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Sitting there, I quickly glanced through a packet of 
letters which my wife had sent on to me from Europe. 
From the moment it had been announced in the news 
papers that I was flying to Africa, these letters had started 
to pour in. There were offers of their services from doc 
tors and veterinary surgeons, from young women who 
wished to come as animal attendants or cooks, and from 
others with all sorts of ideas culled from American ex 
pedition films or from old books of adventure in Africa, 
Quite a lot of people who simply wanted to get away 
from Germany wrote and asked how one went about 
getting to Africa and what chances were there of earning 
a living out there? And to these latter it would, perhaps, 
be a kindness to give a prompt and blunt answer. 

Life in these parts is devilish expensive. The good old 
days, when you could trade glass beads for ivory and gold, 
have gone for ever. Every single thing is priced in good 
French colonial francs, and these are worth just exactly 
double their European counterparts. Even in the most 
remote village a hen costs the equivalent of five marks 
and then it's only about as big as a bantam; the market 
price for a turkey is twenty to twenty-five marks, and in 
the shops, an enamel teapot and an enamel saucepan cost 
nine and ten marks respectively. A Negro truck driver 
gets about three hundred marks a month; in a restaurant 
on the coast, within a few miles of the vast banana plan 
tations, I had to pay sixty pfennigs for a banana. 

It is only during the last few years that things have 
come to such a pass, and Europe's fears of war are pri 
marily to blame. Tliree years ago, in one of the coastal 
towns, there were about two thousand white inhabitants. 
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Now there are ten thousand; and as the natives have done 
nothing to accelerate development, and the newcomers 
are willing to pay any prices asked of them, everything, 
naturally, has become inordinately dear. 

The current situation is in some ways reminiscent of 
the gold rush to Alaska. European films are investing 
their capital in the country and founding settlements. 
Houses spring up like mushrooms; land-plots on the main 
streets of the African towns in the interior are more 
expensive than those in Paris or Munich. In the old days, 
the French colonial government was ready to employ 
Poles, Germans, Swiss, Russians, and Czechs as doctors, 
foresters, surveyors, and architects; but now they find 
that they have more than enough of their own nationals 
who prefer the heat of Africa to the insecurity of Europe. 

The same thing applies to every other colonial ad 
ministration. AH the world over, there are educated and 
professional men in profusion, and it is not only in Ger 
many that the artisan earns more than a doctor or a 
lawyer, who has spent large sums on his studies, Me 
chanics, masons, carpenters those are the people wfaoo* 
all the world is seeking. In the past, of course, the colonial 
official had a grand job; he drew a thousand marks a 
month, nearly always had a car, and every two years lie 
got a free first-class passage home and six months* fur 
lough! 

~Yes those were && ^Y^ teB 
White Russian, whose fatter had been a big landowner 
in the Urals. *Afl you had to do was to ask the Govern 
ment for as much virgin f orest as you wanted, and ymi 
got it, given to you. Then you sat down with the Negro 
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chief and a bottle of gin and bargained. One bottle for 
five men as plantation hands for two years was the ac 
cepted rate. You chose your men, put a bit of coloured 
stuff round their arms to identify them and off you 
marched with them. In that way you could collect four 
or five hundred labourers in no time. But now! Now the 
blacks are free citizens, and no chieftain any longer has 
the power to order them to work. We offer them two 
marks a day, plus free food and accommodation. But 
will they come? Not they not one of them! At the mo 
ment, instead of the three hundred hands I require, IVe 
got twenty-five barely enough just to cut the ripe ba 
nanas and pack *em. Anything like weeding or clearing is 
out of the question, and the forest is already creeping 
back on to my plantation. 

"Then again, the natives have now learnt to cultivate 
coffee and bananas themselves, and they grow just enough 
to be able to buy all the rubbish we white men have to 
sell them shoes, spectacles, bicycles and odds and ends 
of European clothing. And who can blame them? Their 
wants are very simple, so why should they exert them 
selves for nothing? They'd be fools if they did" 

My Russian informant paused with a rueful smile. 

*TThe land, says the French administration, belongs to 
the natives," he continued. "Anyone, therefore, who wishes 
to acquire a plantation must first come to an agreement 
with the nearest village chief and then with the native 
district chief. Then, provided these two are agreeable, 
the Government will allot the requisite land. In the past, 
ft was possible to get round the natives with a few bottles 
of gin, but nowadays most of them are fully alive to the 
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value of their land. In the port of S , for example, 

there is only a single native family which has always 
lived there; the rest of the native inhabitants, like the 
white men, are all settlers. Anyone who wants to build 
a house or an hotel there has first to get the agreement 
of that family; so they're sitting pretty, as you can well 
imagine." 

Every planter who is out to make money opens a shop 
in the nearest village, installs a native shopkeeper and 
sells beer, wine, French and American cigarettes, salt, 
sugar, matches, preserves, butter, tinned sausages, and 
a few odds and ends of cotton and woollen goods, and at 
the same time he buys up coffee and cocoa; and it is this 
trade that is the real source of his income. ( I well remem 
ber how my very first landlady in my student days 
preached the mournful principle to me that *even the 
smallest business is more profitable than honest labour.") 

In the small towns and markets, nearly everything finds 
a ready sale, and the only difficulty is to make available 
a sufficiency of those articles which happen at the mtroent 
to be fashionable among the native purchasers. Second 
hand men's waistcoats, which the children quaintly wear 
like capes during the rainy season, cheap fountain-peas, 
enamel jugs and saucepans, electric torches, old illustrated 
journals for papering the walls of native huts, and corks 
for the old beer-bottles which tibey fill with the wiae tibey 
purchase these are just a few examples. It is a common 
sight IB the native markets to see bkdk-marketeers with 
fifty or eighty brand-new bicycles of all colours, complete 
with three speeds, lamps, mirror and every otter accessory 
imaginable; bet, like the bicycles in Italy, they none of 
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them have back-pedalling brakes. An acquaintance of 
mine once had his German-made bicycle stolen. The 
native thief knew nothing about the back-pedalling gear; 
going down a steep hill he sought wildly for the brake, but 
could not find it. Gathering speed, he ran over a woman, 
lost control and crashed into a tree. He fled away, limp 
ing; and thanks to the back-pedal brake, my friend got his 
bike back again. 

At the moment it is very much & la mode to deck out 
the delightful little black babies, even in this blazing heat, 
with woollen hoods, which come down right over their 
ears, and with woollen bed-socks. At first I used to mutter 
under my breath or scoff at this ridiculous habit; but then 
it suddenly struck me how completely unjustified my 
superior European attitude really was. When you come to 
think of it, our own good ladies go about in nylon stock 
ings and silken underwear with the thermometer well 
below zero! 

Sun-helmets and blue spectacles, which are highly 
prized by the natives, are worn by them as indeed 
sun-glasses are worn by most of us simply because they 
make one look interesting. Most of the natives do not put 
them on until about five o'clock in the afternoon, by which 
time the glare of the sun has all but disappeared! But all 
these things, let me say, apply only to settlements in the 
immediate vicinity of the main thoroughfares. As soon as 
we got a little distance away from the roads, we very 
quickly came upon the old primitive, black, naked Africa, 
But how long, I wonder, will it remain like that? 

Although they have by no means been forgotten, Ger 
man goods are hardly anywhere to be seen. I got a native 
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tailor to make me a few pairs of khaki shorts from cloth 
"made in Germany," The material was very poor, while 
the other bale, "made in England,** was excellent. No one 
is compelled to brand their goods "made in Germany,* 
and our textile factories would do well to use this mark 
of origin only on goods of superior quality. There was 
another tailor working in the open air with an aged Pf aff 
sewing-machine, who refused absolutely to buy a Singer. 

"Write simply to The Pfaff Sewing-Machine Company, 
Germany/ * I told him, when he pressed me f or the ad 
dress, "thatTI find them all right" 

Then there was the Arab who was putting up a sweet 
factory in the Sudan and was only too eager to tell afl 
who cared to listen of the miracle that befell h in 
connection with a machine factory in Nuremberg. 

They promised delivery in five months," he said, 
"and would you believe it punctually within the five 
months the machinery arrived! And although the price 
had doubled in the meanwhile, they stuck to the original 
agreement and, if you please, sent out a fitter to erect the 
machinery. Never have I seen blacks work as they did 
under that chap! In a fortnight the whole thing was 
installed and the machines running. If I could have kept 
that fitter, Yd have paid him a fortune a month!* 

Little episodes such as these are excellent adveitiseiBent 
for German goods, and our exporters would be wefl ad 
vised to bear them in mind. I heard other stories about 
Germany which amused me. 

Some time in the 1930*$ a banana planter, who spoke 
hardly a word of the language, went to Germany on a 
business trip. During a halt at Freiburg railway station, 
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he bought a few bananas, more or less out of curiosity, 
ate them and pitched the skins into a corner of the plat 
form. To his horror he found himself quickly surrounded 
by an angry and reproachful crowd. Why, he had no 
idea, but it soon became obvious that in throwing away 
the skins he had somehow or other grievously trans 
gressed. (That was during Hitler's anti- waste campaign.) 

**Me . . . planter . . . Africa . . . banana . . . much 
millions r he stammered; whereupon the crowd laughed, 
clapped him on the shoulder and became very friendly. 

"But you know," he added, and there was a wealth of 
wondering admiration in his voice, "in Germany nothing 
is thrown away or wasted; it's all collected and fed to the 
pigs!" 

There was another banana dealer who was all but 
arrested in Hamburg for casually throwing away a couple 
of bananas which he did not want 

A white man can make quite a good living with a 
truck, used as a passenger bus and for conveying im 
ports, coffee, petrol tins, and the like to and fro. There 
are no cars on the roads; for one thing, one would suf 
focate in a car, and for another one would stand a very 
good chance of getting stuck in the mud. Whites and 
natives alike both prefer to have a truck. My friend 
Abraham once traded one of his old trucks to a local 
chieftain. A fortnight later, the man came back, furiously 
angry, because "the darn thing won't run on water!" 
He created such a fuss aH round, that in the end one of 
the petrol stations made him a present of five gallons of 
petrol "because he was the village chief." 

Hie colonial government makes a very good thing, I 
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imagine, out of the very thin paper-money in use. There 
are no coins of any kind in the country, and as the small- 
value notes pass through countless native fingers, one is 
constrained constantly to be washing one's hands after 
every money transaction. 

An acquaintance of mine once sold a truck-load of salt 
to a village chief. After hours of palaver, the price had 
been agreed, the sacks unloaded and the salt stowed away 
in the huts, before the chief fetched his cash box to make 
payment. When he opened the box, the money thou 
sands of francs* worth had been completely devoured 
by white ants! The chief, however, was not a whit dis 
mayed. "It is God's will,* he said calmly, and ordered 
the salt-sacks to be re-loaded into the truck 

Ants, white and ordinary, mice and other insects which 
abound in the native huts ensure that quite a goodly 
portion of the currency in use is withdrawn permanently 
from circulation. Altogether, the native hates saving. He 
will buy a new bicycle; then, after a few months he will 
make a present of it to his brother and buy himself a new 
one. In fact, he is the ideal customer! 

During the many weeks we spent travelling through 
Negro villages far removed from tivilizatkm, we were 
invariably struck, at the dances which took place each 
evening^ by the beauty of the ornaments which the young 
girls and women wore between their naked breasts, in 
their ears, and in their hair. They were all of that purest 
gold which is so frequently to be found m this part erf 
Africa, Who knows what treasure lies hid tinder the soil 
of these vast tracts of f oinest and bush, m which, often 
enough, not even the natives make their homes! It is only 
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during the last few years that commercial companies have 
begun to wash for gold with modern machinery, and 
the first diamond company has only quite recently been 
founded. It must not be thought that the natives do not 
know the value of gold; but it certainly is cheaper here 
than in Europe, and sometimes the price is only one third 
of that quoted on the European bourses. 

If I were going to Africa to make my fortune (and 
were prepared to risk severe penalties in the process), 
then I know how I could do so very much more easily 
than torturing myself by toiling along endless tracks and 
through virgin forest with raging chimpanzees in tow! 
Gold can be bought at comparatively fixed prices in the 
Mohammedan black-market or from the native goldsmiths 
by the gramme in the form of those nuggets which we 
know so well from the adventure stories of the gold rush 
in California. What a lovely feeling it would be, deep in 
the stillness of the night, to sit in a lonely Negro hut and 
let the sinful yellow metal trickle through one's fingers 
and to weigh the small, rectangular bars in an appreciative 
hand! 

The native goldsmiths beat the metal into thin, long 
strips, which they then plait or fashion into heavy and 
beautiful ornaments lovely chains, and small half-moons 
which hang weightily from the ears or nestle in the hair. 

A French district chief of the Public Works Department 
whom I met was very angry because, as he told me, he 
could not enlist enough labour in his district to keep 
the roads and bridges in proper repair; and if he obtained 
men from outside, he said, they simply disappeared 
within a couple of days. 
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"Have you any idea why?** I asked. 

"Yes. Some eighty or a hundred kilometres inside the 
virgin forest, where none of us has ever penetrated, the 
natives have found gold. And now tens of thousands of 
them are pouring in, from the Sudan and all the neigh 
bouring colonies for the natives, remember, such things 
as frontiers and passports don't exist! The news has spread 
around, and now there's a regular gold rush! They arrive 
in the empty trucks and disappear without a trace into 
the forest. The local inhabitants don't join in; they neither 
dig nor wash for gold, but they Ye doing pretty good 
business for all that. And Tm not sure which is the worse! 
They're letting their huts to the prospectors at wicked 
rents, for which in Europe you could lease a very nice 
house; and they sell a handful of rice for several hundred 
francs. Food prices in the district have risen to an un 
precedented degree, and every day more and more black- 
marketeers arrive with trucks full of provisions, which 
disappear immediately into the bush. At the same time, 
we haven't seen so much as a grain of gold. The devil 
only knows what they are doing with it I'm pretty sure, 
though, that quite a lot is being smuggled over the 
frontier into Liberia. I wouldn't advise anyone to venture 
into the gold-digging territory, and I must say Fve BO 
great desire to go there myself,"* 

An Arab showed me a beautiful platinum and diamoiid 
ring, worth tens of thousands of marks* A native ex-service 
man had offered it to him one day in his shop, saying 
that it had been "given to him by a girl friend** in Ger 
many; and the Arab had given the man a length of cottoo 
print for it! Two English-spealdng natives, who had been 
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with the occtipatioa forces in Germany, rushed up to me 
with great enthusiasm and asked me to change a whole 
bundle of German notes, 1945 currency, for French francs. 
Ttiey could not grasp it, when I explained to them that 
tlieir notes were simply scraps of paper with no value 
stall. 

Anyone who is in no hurry to get rich can do so in 
Af riea, in old trader assured me f with reasonable certainty 
and ease. 

"Here, 1 * be stid, "everybody rushes to cultivate coffee, 
tenants and cocoa, because they bring quick returns. 
But these are foreign plants which haw been imported 
toto Af riea and whkh are very susceptible to deterioration 
and disease, If war breaks out in Europe, we might as 
wefl aBow our coffee, and even more so our bananas, to 
rot Tte wise young man will take a job with sotue firm 
or othar; and ha will not invest his money in alcohol or 
anything else that happens to be fashionable at the mo 
mem; btrt wiD buy each your a pfot of land and plant a 
I enr faadml kdb tarn. Tlbe Ida is tn Afrfean ferae whkh 
aewr comes to my iiarm. Tn^ f t takes seven years be 
fore if begins to bear frait; but after t!mt it goes on bear 
ing indefinitely, ami dl the owner has to do is to raap his 
harvest Almost evety native frwa Cairo to the Cape 
chews kok-nut* so the market is enormous tin! ready to 
l^ad Demmmi is so great that native tradm wiH buy 
ymir whole ot^ by the tractfcmd. You haw to be care- 
fill, erf ccwse, that )wir nuts are mi stolen from the trees; 
but apart from tibat* tayooe wk> pc^is aKMi^b kok 
tns can spend tfoe whdb of to We in oroErae ease cm 
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the Riviera. If I were not too old, Monsieur, that is cer 
tainly what I would do," 

Not every settler in Africa makes good in this way, 
however. One night we slept in the house of an Alsatian, 
who had died shortly before, at the age of thirty-eight 
He had been an enthusiastic follower of Hitler, but he 
had in Africa formed an attachment with a German Jew 
(with whom, incidentally, I happened to be acquainted). 
A circumstance conforming ill with the racial principles 
be had ostensibly endorsed was that he had bought him- 
self sk native women, whom he had installed, each with 
her separate apartments, in a building behind his own 
house. These women bore him a host of half-caste chil 
dren, and very soon he went entirely native, although 
he was one of the richest men in the district He skpt on 
the groimd, served his guests with snake cutlets and the 
most horrible coffee; when he was taken ill he refused to 
call in a white doctor, butt allowed himself to be attended 
by a native iBedkiae-maEL His seventy-year-old mother in 
Alsace, whom be had not seen for twenty years, was 
completely taken aback when she found that her sou 
liad left her a rich heritage md a whole flock of little 
cdbtired graiidehMrea into the bargain. But the oH lady 
rose to the occasion. She made over 3 portion of $m 
plantation to the children ami accepted respomiMity f or 
their upbringing up to the age of eighteen, 

Snake cutlets wem not the only unappetising dish with 
which we ware confronted in this strange keel Qa one 
occasion we were invited to take a meal with a white 
man wk> was loudly extravagant in his praises of his cook. 
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Just before the meal, having nothing better to do, I 
strolled into the cook-house to see this paragon, I was 
just in time to see him stick a quid of tobacco in his 
month, slit each meat-ball deftly open and dexterously 
spit a goodly squirt erf tobacco-juice into it, 

That/ be proclaimed with a note of pride, "gives *em 
a fine flavour!" 

As Michael was about to eat them, I gave him a hefty 
kick on the shins, but the stupid boy would not take the 
hint; on the contrary, he actually asked me why I had 
kicked him, and so with a shrug erf the shoulders, I al 
lowed him to enjoy his ^flavoured* meat-balls. Later, I 
told him not, I must confess, without a measure of 
malicious amusement of the manner of their preparation. 

Cooking, even in European households, is done on a 
simple clay range, with a number of holes, each with a 
row erf siendar mm tors across it Thus, each pot and 
pan has its own separate littfe foe, which, of course, has 
to maeeiw individual attention to keep it going. The smoke 
it allowed to collect under the thatched roof of the cook 
house, AH drinking water has to pass through the filter, 
which stands to every house. In point of fact, vary little 
water is drunk. 
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and then immediately look away as soon as their glances 
meet. The walicing-out together occurs in the autumn; 
then they become engaged, go everywhere together and 
mutually protect each other. But they are still a long way 
frtm mating, for their wedding does not take place till 
the spring; after that they remain a faithful, wedded 
couple all their lives, which in the case of wild geese 
lasts for several decades. With domestic geese, as happens 
with so many other domestic animals, these hereditary 
instincts have been completely blunted. The domestic 
gander is quite promiscuous and mates with any number 
of geese, with no thought of personal fidelity. Man is 
also domesticated, ami many of the instincts which he 
shares with the wild animals have, alas, become sadly 
degeiierate* 

Instinct is a matter of feeling, which can hardly be IB- 
fluenced, I think, by reason. We see this demonstrated 
again and again, as, for example, when some wise man, 
a savant or a philosopher perhaps, falls in love. His 
friends shake their heads and ask themselves wondertngly 
what's come owr him. And yet we mortals regard falling 
in bve as ^sis^dbiiig beautiful and nobk precisely when 
the heart alone sways us, and not that power of reasoning 
which elevates us above the beasts. Indeed, as soon as 
reason takes a hand if the would-be bridegroom thinks 
10 himself: my prospective father-in-law is a minister am! 
could get me a fine job, or if the bride has chosen her 
mate because he has a nice house and a job that is 
aable as soon, that is, as we cease to act in the 
' way as the wild animals, ft leaves a nasty taste in 
the mouth. 
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But is It true that animals are interested solely in their 
mates and not in what they may possess? In Africa I was 
able to make certain observations among the weaver- 
birds which lead me to doubt it. There are over six 
hundred species of weaver-bird; even our sparrow is one, 
a migrant to our cold climates and an impudent scamp, 
who delights in snuggling in his well-upholstered nest 
when it is really cold. Although he is regarded as a gutter 
snipe who produces countless progeny while in a state 
of freedom, no one has ever succeeded in persuading 
him to do so in a cage. All weaver-birds make beautiful 
nests, some of them truly astonishing edifices. In some 
cases nest-building is an individual task, while in others 
a community gathers and builds fifty, a hundred nests 
together in one tree; still otters, down in South Africa, 
go so far as to construct a great communal rain-shelter, 
with beneath, a huge clod of dried grass up to twenty 
feet in diameter at the base and seven feet high; some 
times the branches which carry it will break under tlie 
weight 

For the several weeks which WB spent in exciting pur 
suit erf etepiiants with our cameras we Bved alone with 
our native servants fifty miles mbad from the port of 
Sassandra, in a house placed at our disposal by the While 
Russian whom I have already mentioned, A few yards 
from the verandah stood a kmon tree, and the ground al 
round was yeDow with fallen fruit, which no one botbered 
to gather; tad in this tree some weaver-birds had nested. 
The males had a black head and red eyes, while almost 
tha wlK^e erf the rest of til body was bright, canary 
; the f emaies, odcOy enough, looked v^ry Mke siskins* 
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On the verandah I set up two cameras, one with ordi 
nary and one with colour film, and both with telescopic 
leas, whUe my son set his cine-camera for maximum 
range. Then we sat in arm-chairs, chatted, took our meals 
and read French novels, so that the birds became quite 
accustomed to our presence. Even so, we found it very 
difficult to get really satisfactory photographs, for the 
brightly-hued little birds kept the same working hours as 
d humans in Africa; they worked only from the moment 
ft became light until the sun had climbed into the sky 
from about six-thirty to nine and then again in the 
evening from about half-past-five until the dark twilight 
descended at about seven-thirty* In the middle of the day 
we htrdly ever saw theia, and so the light was never 
really quite good enough for photographing them; bright 
illumination was essential, both because the long telescopic 
lew requires a very strong light and because the swift 
of the teds compelled us to use very short 



The gaily-plumaged males constructed genuine hoDow 
gjbfeei with a faofe in the side, from which a short, plaited 
pipe hangs vertically downwards; and through this little 
tunnel the teds slip into the interior erf their tiny fortness. 
The whole is t first-ckss stronghold against bandits of all 
kmds, for it is always fastened to a thin branch, along 
which no prowler eta crawl, and if is secure against birds 
of prey, because it is completely enclosed on all sides. 
We never ceased to wonder at the skilful way in which 
the male birds industrially plaited and sewed. First they 
would fly to a pafea tree or bamboo bush and pluck one 
of the long, thin leaves; then they would return, tear the 
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leaf into narrow strips, like a piece of ribbon, and tie it 
round the branch; in this way they gradually build up 
a ring around which the weaving process can begin. The 
weaver first pokes his strip of leaf through one side of the 
growing wall with his beak, then he hops on to the otter 
side, pulls the strip through, passes it back again, pulls it 
tight and so on, until he has a strong and perfect piece of 
weaving. When first completed, these nests are green* but 
the sun quickly dries them yellow, and from the number 
less green freshly-pkited patches to be seen on an old 
nest one realizes how zealous these little weavers are in 
keeping their homes in a good state of repair. 

It is a laborious task, for the little birds fly through 
the air with leaves five or six times as big as themselves, 
and, as they quickly strip the nearby palm trees, they 
often have to fly quite kmg distances, I must regretfully 
confess that I observed some wicked shirkers among the 
mate birds. These would sit beside their nests under con 
struction and wait until one of the tiny freight-planes 
few past Then they would simply grasp tibe other end 
erf the leaf and snatch it from its rightful owner, to an 
accompaniment of much fluttering and bad language. 
There were two particular villains, who, I saw, built their 
entire nest IB this way. One stalwart little fellow, bow- 
ever, who had one useless leg, still succeeded in building 
himself an exoeBeot nest in quite the style and manner 
approved by the opposite sac. 

As I liave said, nest-btiiHjBg is exdusivefy man's wodk; 
the young women just fly round and supervise what is 
going on, As so0a as the ycmug bachelor Is half-way 
towards fiaidiiBg his bouse, be hangs by his legs upside 
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down from the bottom of it, cranes his Beck upwards 
and sings. 

*Eligibk bachelor with a magnificent house seeks a 
wife!** is the theme of his song. And sure enough the girls 
come fluttering along to inspect the premises. They seem 
to ignore completely the young man himself, as they hop 
from branch to branch, having a good look at the nest 
from aD sides; then they slip inside and give the interior 
a thorough inspection, and in the end, presumably, they 
many the lad who, they think, has the best vffial 

How does this compare with the behaviour of our own 
womenf oik, who are all out to End a husband with a 
secure position and well endowed with worldly goods? 
The analogy is not, I think, quite exact Animals fall in 
k*ve for the most part with the healthiest and strongest 
ptrtoer they am find, with the one whose hormones haw 
piodiieed the mod: magiifceat plumage or who indulges 
in the most during ascl tapressive cavortings. Now, nest- 
building is purely t matter of instinct. Tie birds, appar 
ently, know of no other occupation, and it gives them any 
0nnt of fm In some spades of weaver-bird the mafe 
wffl twM tB or efevtu nests nd then he marries the 
appropriate number of females. Apart altogether from 
the iBatiiig setsoa, they jaevor stop btaldtog nests; they 
will tear old nests to pieces and build new ones, and it 
is among the strongest and most healthy that this instinct 
is most highly developed and results in the building of 
the best ml nests. It follows, therefore, that when 

the female chooses liar mate according to the beauty of 
si 
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iest among the males. The whole business is one of feel 
ing and instinct 

When it comes to raising a family, the females are 
much more zealous, and they share with the male the 
task of bringing food for the two hungry beaks that gape 
from every nest. It is a simple matter to remove the 
fledgelings, for it is only necessary to pull down the 
slender branch bearing the nest. This is a common prac 
tice among the natives, who eat the young birds; but 
only adults may do so, because the natives believe that if 
a child eats young birds it wiU develop cerebral palsy. 
People always laugh when I tell them this. Curious, is it 
not, that we Europeans, who swear by clairvoyants and 
old wives* tales, should be so very superior when it comes 
to superstitionl I too, admittedly, laughed at this fancy. 
But recently Professor Sdboop, the Director of the State 
Veterinary Research Institute in Frankfurt, frowned in 
thoughtful oHK^ntration, Thene is an fnflammatkm erf the 
skin of the skuQ caused by a virus which is earned by 
the mites of birds, Yotmg people, asserted the Brofessor, 
are much more easily infected by this disease than adults, 
So perhaps there is some truth after all in the cerebral 
palsy story. 
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decades the limitless grain fields of North America began 
to sway in the breeze, and today those same breezes ane 
transforming vast tracts of territory which have been 
robbed of their binding grasslands once more into dusty 
desert. Africa, too, will go the same way and much more 
quickly than many might imagine. To produce a single 
ton of rice, eight or more acres of primaeval forest, 
thousands erf years old, have to be irretrievably destroyed. 
The forest is burned down, the land is cultivated for a few 
years, and when the soil, which is never manured, has 
become completely impoverished, further tracts erf forest 
have to be destroyed 

For this reason, sanctuaries have been set up in most 
of the African colonies and state f or tibe preservation erf 
giraffe, lion, rhinoceros, and zebra- In the whole vast 
expanse of Africa, however, there is only one district, in 
which not only shooting is forbidden, but neither black 
nor white is allowed so much as to set foot* This is TLa 
R&erve NatureDe Int^grafe des Monts Nmba* the 
Nimba Mountains Beserve, which was protected by a 
special kw, passed in 1944, and is to be preserved in its 
primaeval, virgin state. Situated in tibe vicinity of the 
frontier erf the ^dependent Negro State of Liberia, it 
embraces a nKWBtain range, whkfa 1$ partly in tibe French 
Ivory Coast colony and partly in French Guinea, and 
covers in afl an area erf weB over 40,000 torn The ter 
ritory CM the Liberian side erf the fotitiar, which hts 
never been fully explored, has also boom cfedbned a gtme 
reserve by the Liberia*! Govemnit Tlie Nimb Sanc 
tuary is patrolled by native rangers settled along its 
borders, and not even French officials are allowed to 
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enter it. Within its boundaries there are neither settle 
ments nor paths. Very occasionally, scientists of repute are 
granted permission by the Ifan Institute of Dakar to pene 
trate into the reserve. Later, civilized generations of 
Negroes will thank the French administration for its fore 
sight always provided that goH, diamonds, or uranium 
are not discovered in the Nimba Mountains in the mean- 
while. 

In the port of Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory Coast 
colony, I made the acquaintance of Monsieur Tournier, 
tibe director of the focal branch of VAN** (The French 
Institute for Negro Africa). He invited me to dinner and, 
fai tibe ikkering candlelight, enthused over Wiesbaden! 
On a shelf were displayed a German beer-mug and two 
meerschaum pipes, mementoes of days long ago *en Al- 
lemagne." My host, who In the meantime had spent twenty 
years in Iiido-China, touched me by his efforts to produce 
a few ig-fcr^ttaa phrases in German for my bendiL 
In Mi youth, at the ei*d of the First World War, some ol 
the best years of his life had been spent, he declared, 
ID Germany. It IMS come to my notice again and again 
that every second Frenchman one meets has spent some 
time in Germany, either as a prisoner-of-war, as a foreign 
labourer, or as a member of tibe occupation forces after 
tibe First or Second World Wars; every one ol them has a 
good word to lay lor Germany, and I am only hope 
that this fa not to be attributed whoBy to the inherent 
politeness rf the French towards their guests, Monsieur 
Toumicr told me about the newly-f omaded Nimba 
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*aud you, I understand, are going into the interior to 
Boualce, which is in quite a different direction. If you 
want to go there via Bouak6 it is a good twelve hundred 
kilometres and more,*" 

Nevertheless, I asked him to be sure to let me have a 
pass, which he was good enough to do. The thought erf 
this Forbidden Land had gripped my imagination. 

A few weeks later, we set out on our journey to the 
Nimba Preserve; soon we had covered hundreds of kilo 
metres across streams and mountain ranges, wedged in 
trucks as fellow-passengers with the Negroes. To right and 
left an unending panorama erf forest and bush-knd, 
conical cliffs and landscapes, was unfolded which re 
minded us of Thuringia, and again and again our guides 
would say, "No man lives here/* *No one has ever pene 
trated into there, 5 * **What lies beyoad that, nobody knows,** 
and so on. 

One day the truck charged like an expusss train down 
a steep hill, in order to gather speed to mount the incline 
beyond it At tlie bottom of the slope was a small wooden 
bridge, and as the heavy Citroaa clattered across it, al 
the native passengers clapped their hands. It was the 
frontier between the Ivory Coast colony and French 
Guinea, Eves this somewhat haphazard demarcation 
between colonies had in the meanwhile acquired a certain 
significance among the natives; they found thoowelw^ 
most of them for the first time in their lives, in a new 
land, mod they had the same feeling as we used to have 
in Europe, when we crossed the Dutch or the Italian 
frontier. 

As for as I was concerned, the country was just one 
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huge mass of forest, mountains, and Negroes, and I could 
well appreciate the viewpoint of the American who found 
something rather ridiculous in the jealously guarded 
frontiers of Europe. At the next village we all had to get 
out to be inspected by a native medical officer for sleeping- 
sickness and leprosy* 

The truck halted in the middle of the hilly bush, and far 
in the distance we could see a waterfall cascading, like a 
thietd erf silver, over a three-hundred-foot precipice. At 
this point a branch road left the main road, and beside it, 
bnely and forlorn^ stood a notice-board with a map 
somewhat crudely painted in oil colours ami the caption 
to French: 

HIHBA MQWTAINS FfUOTHVE. NO ENTRY. 

We unloaded or kit, and the truck drove off. With 
the mow precious of our belongings and our one native 
boy, Jo, we pressed cm through the parched bush until 
we came to a large stone famise with a gigantic tibatched 
iwf . Ttie native supervisor, who spoke French, sent a few 
eodtes btek to the main road f or our heavy kit and, hav 
ing mad our pass, opened up the house for us. It really 
wm$ a litde ptradise fa tins middle of tbe virgin forest, 
with camp-beds, its own efectrie light generator, a huge, 
* Irfwn rrfrigo^w, two kbcmtories with mkit>- 
iltared dbntoiiiig wmter, a large lounge with cane 
ite and a brie* fireplace, wliose smdb* without 
erf any difamey, iBerrfy fot itsel fa die tfeatdbed 
; whidb must bave been at least stay feet above us. 
It was a writable oasis fa the wiWaraesi, md among the 
few scientists who had already entered this explorer's 
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paradise, I was the first non-Frenchman to write my name 
in the Guest Book. 

The house lay on the slope of a hill; from the terrace 
a panorama stretched across a broad valley to the heights 
of the Nimba range, while immediately in the rear of the 
building the dense, virgin forest began. 

In the afternoon, we wandered into the forest, and 
towards evening, as we were coming back, I grasped 
Michael by the arm. The chatter of chimpanzees! It came 
from a long way off, from some slope deep in the forest; 
but our hearts beat more quickly, and as we listened to 
the familiar scolding and chatter of the chimpanzees, we 
felt as if we were once more at home in our Frankfurt 
Zoo. I was only sorry that my wife was not with us, We 
had lived with chimpanzees for so long with the baby 
Ula, with Ova and Bambo, who had found refuge with us 
for a whole year in our Berlin- Johannisthal house, after 
the Berlin Zoo had been bombed out, and with the many 
others we had looked after later on. Every cry that came 
across the broad, clear valley was familiar and remmded 
us of home, Would we ever succeed in catching sight of 
the animals themselves, I wondered? 

My eyes kept wandering to tibe summit of a HKmntaiQ 
in the forest which seemed so near that one had but to 
stretch out a hand to touch it Dense forest covered its 
swelling and rounded lower and middle slopes; then it 
rose, grass-ckd and fairly steep, to its summit. Its height 
I estimated at a little over two thousand ive kindled 
f eet, and I decided to climb it 

Tlie next morning the native supervisor found a few 
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coolies for us. Unfortunately, none of them could speak 
French, but the supervisor, making the usual mistake of 
assuming that we were Americans, had given us one man* 
who had migrated a year before from the British Gold 
Oast. This stranger in the land spoke a little English 
and told us with great pride that he had "helped the 
British Army to defend Europe against Germany.** This 
assistance, it transpired, he had succeeded in giving with 
out ever having left Africa, and he was considerably taken 
aback when I later revealed the fact that we ourselves 
were Germans. A year before, the man had married two 
wives at one and the same time, So far, however, neither 
of them had had a child, and he was worried lest they 
should both run away from Mm, if this state of affairs 
continued much longer. 

We marched through the bush into the forest itself, and 
then with heavy bush-knives began to hack our way up 
tiie HKmntain-side, On the open slopes there was always a 
breeee, but the moment we entered the dense forest it 
became oppressively sultry. The ground rose steeply, and 
the slippery, rotted foliage offered so treacherous a foot 
hold that time and again I had to clutch at trees and 
creepers, and even then suffered a few tumbles. My great 
aiuiety was test our native porters should slip and damage 
the delicate apparatus tliey were carrying; but I need 
not have worried, for they ware far more sxire-f ooted than 
we were* 

Tbe natives went straight up the hill, even where It was 
steep eomsgh to make Michael nad myself crawl on al 
fours; ami to complete our discomfiture, the sun was 
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beating vertically down on our heads, though, fortunately, 
a kindly pennant of cloud clung to the summit and gave 
occasional welcome shelter from the glaring rays of the 
sun. Every time we came to a crest, I thought: here we 
are the summit at last, only to find another and higher 
crest beyond it. I heartily cursed the ambition which had 
made me want to climb the mountain, and I would gladly 
have turned back. But I did not want to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of the natives, so on we climbed. Up the last 
stretch I was, indeed, crawling rather than climbing, and 
when at kst we reached the top, I lay flat on my back for 
a good quarter of an hour. But it had been well worth 
while; before us a vista stretched far over the mountains 
of Liberia, over the Ivory Coast colony and over French 
Guinea, while around our heads a pair of falcons circled, 
scolding us unceasingly. Out came the cameras, and we 
took films and a number of snaps both in colour and in 
black-and-white. 

The descent was even worse than the ascent, and to 
avoid a bad fall I did most of the Journey on the seat erf 
my pants. My shirt was so drenched that, just as we 
entered the forest, I could not resist the temptation to 
take it off; and a ptecknis poor sort of relief it was, for 
I was at ooce beset by flying termites, which settled on 
me in swarms. Keeping t foothold m the wet, slippery 
carpet of foliage in the forest itself was quite out of the 
question, and I evolved a technique dF my own. Select 
ing a thin tree without thorns about thirty feet below, I 
would dash with giant strides towards it, clutch it des 
perately with one hand and then swing right round it, tQ 
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I finally came to a halt! and all this, mark you, in a shade 
temperature very near the hundred mark, and with the 
wet bulb at eighty! 

Suddenly, the English-speaking porter espied a little 
heap of dung. **Big, black baboons!" he cried. 

But I had already found out that he called all monkeys 
"baboons"; the other natives at least knew the French 
word M chirnpanze. w It was, indeed, chimpanzee dung, 
which is very similar to the excrement of a man who has 
eaten a couple of pounds of cherries, stones and all. It 
consisted, that is to say, almost exclusively of fruit kernels, 
which, however, were considerably larger than cherry 
stones. I collected a few of them, wrapped them carefully 
in a leaf and offered a reward to the first man who brought 
me some of the fruit or berries to which they belonged. 

Then we wandered about in the forest for a while till 
we found a number of regular tracks. Where these led 
through the undergrowth they formed miniature tunnels, 
a couple of feet or so high, and that exactly fits the size of 
tbe normal chimpanzee, which, of course, goes on all 
fours. It was a solemn moment; we had found the first 
traces of chimpanzees living in freedom! I offered a further 
reward for anyone who could show me their sleeping- 
nests, On we went again, this time much more cautiously 
mm! quietly, hoping aU the while that we might catch a 
glimpse of a chimpanzee. Little did we guess how much 
trouble we should have before this hope was realized! 

As we crossed a stream, the natives picked some large 
leaves ami, with t deft twist, made m excellent beaker, 
fwm which they drink their fiH, I had, it is true, been 
warned against drinking uufiltered water, but I had such 
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a thirst that I could not resist; and so, we, too, slaked our 
thirst out of the leaf-beakers, but took the precaution of 
swallowing a few Resulfon tablets at the same time. 

When at last we got back, I made my boy throw a few 
buckets of water over my head. But my exertions had 
brought on a bout of fever, I had no appetite, and I went 
to bed and wrapped myself up in four woollen blankets, 
while away in the mountains the chimpanzees chattered 
as if mocking me. A few days later, among the papers in 
the laboratory we found a map, which gave the height of 
the mountain we had climbed as something over six 
thousand feet the highest peak in either colony! I have 
heard of no other white man who has climbed this moun 
tain, and I confess I **shot a pretty good line" about my 
feat; but I must equally confess that* had I known before 
hand how high it was, nothing would have induced me 
to set out and climb it! 

We spent the next few days in hot yet cautious pursuit 
of the chimpanzees. It became light between half-past-sk 
and seven o'clock in the morning and dark at exactly the 
same time in the evening. The chimps often began their 
noisy chatter as soon as it began to get light; by sunrise 
they were hard at it and would then chatter Incessantly to 
each other until about eleven o'clock. From then 00, only 
an occasional cry was to be heard, until four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the din wouH break out anew, 
probably because they were setting about making their 
nests for the night and were quarrelling over the best 
places. For ten days I kept a detailed diary about their 
chatterings and noises. 

Day af ter day, from dawn tffl dusk, we clambered about 
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the mountain, looking for these elusive animals. We found 
their tracks, we found the fruits they had nibbled and we 
found their dung-heaps; but of the animals themselves we 
caught never a glimpse, They appeared to feed partly on a 
round, thick-skinned, brownish sort of fruit, about the 
size of an apricot and with a white, sweet juice, partly on 
a vivid red and onion-like fruit which grew on the creep 
ers. These red things grew straight out of the earth at the 
base of the creepers and had a rather sour flesh, divided 
into a number of black kernels. The natives brought me 
also some blue fruit, rather like sloes to look at, but which 
was not so astringent to the palate as the European sloe. 
Everything the chimpanzees ate tasted good to us, too. 
Later, when we were in pursuit of elephants, we were 
one day to find out how important a knowledge of these 
fruits can be. 

By the end of the fourth day we came to the conclusion 
tliat we were destined only to hear, but never to see, the 
dutop^imjes, for it was obvious that the rascals always 
discovered our presence kmg before we could get any 
where near them. Indeed, it is quite passible to trek for a 
week IB the f orest and never see any erf the larger animals. 
From every side they can be heard, calling, shrieking, 
crotkktg, but obviously they avoid man like the plague. 
Ttiefe must, for example, have been any number of long- 
tailed inonkeys in our vicinity; hit we managed to catch 
a glimpse of them only when we went out into the forest 
fust before dawn and waited, quite still Tten, as it started 
to gjuw light, we would see them by the score in the tree- 
topi and would watch them spring witib rhythmic regu- 
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larity from the swaying branches of one tree into those 
of the next. 

On this fourth day, while I was busily engaged in exam 
ining a mushroom-like ant heap in a small clearing in the 
forest, Michael went off on his own, with just an ordinary 
camera, to wander around a tongue of forest, whence we 
had frequently heard coming the chatter of chimps. Two 
hours later he returned in great excitement, and his hands 
were literally trembling as he changed the ilm in his 
camera. Following the cries, he had penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the forest. Suddenly he had found himself 
face to face with a large, black-faced chimpanzee, swing 
ing about in the crest of a slender tree, twenty-five feet 
above him. Michael had stood motionless, The big ape 
climbed slowly down a creeper and, making no sound 
and fixing Michael with an unwinking stare, went com 
posedly a few yards deeper into the thicket. Michael could 
no longer see him, but, from the noise, he knew that the 
animal was still there; glancing round, he saw several 
more chimpanzees in a tree in the immediate vicinity, 
These, too, slowly climbed down from their perches and 
eyed Michael in absolute silence, One was a female, with 
a tiny babe clasped to bar stomach; the baby's face was 
white, in contrast to those of tlie adults, which were uni 
formly black, Then they disappeared silently into the 
bush, where they begaa to chatter animatedly. 

Michael pressed forward towards the tree, making a 
good deal of noise in the process, as be had to push his 
way through thick and thorny undergrowth, With a bush- 
knife lie cut a distinguishing mark on the tree for reeogni- 
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tion purposes and looked at the tree-top for any signs of 
a lair. Then there was a sudden rustle nearby. Michael, 
concealed behind a thick tree, turned and, less than four 
yards away (he measured it later), he saw an old female 
ape bearing a young one, some three years old and rather 
like our Kathrin in the Frankfurt Zoo, on her back. The 
old ape did not see my son, but the swarthy-faced young 
ster on her back stared at him in astonishment. When this 
pair, too, had disappeared into the undergrowth, Michael 
could not resist the temptation of giving the "Huh! Huh!" 
warning cry of the chimpanzees. The youngster immedi 
ately took up the cry, the old ape stopped dead, gave 
Michael a rapid glance and then, without herself making 
a sound, disappeared swiftly along the chimpanzee track 
through the bush. 

For a quarter of an hour Michael remained where he 
was, and all around he could hear the apes chattering, 
and the snapping of twigs. There were seven of them, he 
thought, and they had seemed to be quite unperturbed 
by his presence among them. In the excitement of the 
moment Michael had, of course, quite forgotten to take a 
snapshot; as it happened, it did not matter very much, for 
the film in the camera at the time had had only one ex 
posure left. 

His experience, however, helped us to shape our future 
plans for exploring the forest. The next day we found the 
nests of the herd; in all there were seven of them, con 
structed of broken and bent branches complete with 
foliage and situated in the tree-tops at heights varying 
from thirty to seventy feet above the ground. Some of the 
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branches which supported them were incredibly slender. 

I hoisted Michael on to my shoulders, and he clambered 
to the top of a forty foot tree; below, we quickly cut and 
stripped a thin branch and by means of it passed the 
cameras up to him, so that he could take pictures of the 
nests. The leaves of the creepers of which these had been 
made were already half-dried, and the nests therefore 
were probably two or three days old. That means that they 
had not been occupied the night before, for the chimpan 
zees build fresh sleeping-places each night. 

We had always wondered how the chimpanzees pro 
duced the familiar drumming noise which they delight 
in making even in the zoo; a few days later we discovered 
the answer. Amid a tangle of chimpanzee tracks we found 
a broken-off tree-stump, decayed and hollow. The centre 
portion, which constituted the most resonant part of the 
whole, was devoid of any bark, and there the male chim 
panzees had evidently stood, drumming with their hind 
feet. 

For some days we explored the forest, noting the places 
where the chimpanzees gathered for their communal chat 
tering and drumming. Then, carefully selecting a spot 
which was free of ants, and clearing the creepers and 
foliage to obtain an unimpeded view, we simply sat our 
selves down in the early afternoon near one of these tree- 
stump drums, on which, as we knew, the chimps had 
performed at about four o'clock on the previous afternoon. 
We set up our cameras, sent away our native boy, who 
was constitutionally incapable of sitting still, and waited, 
patiently enduring the nips and stings of every insect that 
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took a fancy to us. It is only when one sits thus motionless 
for any length of time that one realizes how very slowly 
each single minute passes. 

And then, at last, they came. 

First came the mother and her baby, and then her hus 
band a mighty man, who caused every tree he climbed 
to shiver and bend. When he reached a branch at the top, 
he began to preen himself, ruffle his fur and swing his 
shoulders this way and that. How well we knew these 
bravado gestures with which the male chimpanzee strives 
to impress all in his vicinity! Then there followed a series 
of single cries, which succeeded each other more and 
more swiftly, until they culminated in a nerve-shattering 
bout of continuous yelling. The tree shook and bent, our 
cameras clicked and clicked again, and the cine-camera 
emitted its soft, unbroken purr. We never saw more than 
one or two chimpanzees at a time, and even though they 
were half hidden by the foliage and difficult to spot in the 
dim light, we had a feeling that they could see us, too. But 
apparently our presence did not perturb them. Earlier, 
when we had crashed noisily through the forest, hacking 
our way with bush-knives, they had simply elected to 
keep out of our path. 

In this manner we obtained what were perhaps the first 
photographs ever taken of a raging male chimpanzee in 
his own haunts in the jungles of Africa. The same evening 
we developed the film with much trepidation, and we 
remained nervous for its safety until we had carried it 
right across Africa and delivered it safely in Frankfurt 

Had we so wished, we could undoubtedly have shot 
five or six chimpanzees at close range in the time it took 
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us to obtain these few, imperfect pictures. But to take a 
photograph it is necessary not only to be able to see the 
animal, but to see the whole of him, and to have both 
adequate light and sufficient time in which to focus in the 
view-finder and to set the camera to the appropriate dis 
tance and exposure; and because I spent ten strenuous and 
fever-racked days in obtaining my few photos, a really 
good picture of a wild animal in its natural haunts im 
presses me these days far more than a gorilla's skull, 
f ourteen-point antlers, a lion's skin or any other trophy of 
the chase. 




9. A Dusky Maiden in the Forest 

BY GOING a little way into the forest from our camp, which 
nestled close beside the tiny village, one came upon the 
path leading down to the stream, from which all water for 
use in the camp had to be fetched by hand. I was worried 
at the thought of our boy, Jo, toiling painfully uphill for 
twenty minutes with a heavy bucket of water on his head, 
simply in order that I could dash it over my head and 
shoulders; and so, one afternoon at about half -past-four, 
soaked to the skin with sweat, I decided to go down to the 
stream myself and have a thorough good wash. 

These native tracks in the mountains are remarkable. 
Our mountain paths at home snake their way along, twist 
ing and turning with the slope. Not so the African tracks, 
which go straight as a die. Climbing up one, I invariably 
went on all fours, while going down there was nothing 
for it but to run, clutching now and then at a convenient 
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tree-trunk to prevent oneself from gaining too great an 
impetus; indeed, on all these paths, either in the middle 
of the track itself or at the edge of it, were innumerable 
tree-trunks, whose bark had been worn smooth by the 
numberless black hands which in passing had clutched at 
themu 

The stream was so crystal clear that I was tempted to 
have a drink. But no sooner had I removed my sandals 
and waded in, than the water turned to a clouded brown 
with the remnants of leaves, which decay far more quickly 
here in the tropics than at home. The water came bub 
bling gaily out of the dim vault of the forest into the se 
cluded clearing, and I could not help thinking how terribly 
cold it was. But one's sense of relative values is easily 
deceived, and I am sorry that I had no thermometer with 
me, for in comparison with the temperature of our moun 
tain streams at home, this water was probably nearer that 
of a tepid bath. I stripped off my shirt and shorts, folded 
them carefully on the bank and stretched myself luxuri 
ously at full length in the swirling, light brown water. 

Am I really thousands of miles from home? The white 
clouds of summer drift slowly across a blue sky, and 
leaves flutter gently in an almost imperceptible breeze; 
myriads of crickets and goodness knows what other sorts 
of insects chirrup and sing and fill the air with their carol 
ling. Except, perhaps, for Michael, no one on earth knows 
in what corner of Fairyland I am now hiding. No map in 
the world shows these innumerable tracks along which we 
have travelled, although they are far older than the ma 
jority of our main thoroughfares. In twenty or thirty years* 
time there will perhaps be survey maps of this district as 
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well, but today the black gods reign here supreme and 
undisturbed. 

Surely I heard something brush lightly against the great 
flat stone on the bank? I turned, and there, like a sudden 
apparition on a pedestal, stood a young maiden. With the 
narrow-necked, pot-bellied pitcher still on her head, she 
slipped one dusty foot from the old-testament sandal held 
on with a single strap between the toes, and tentatively 
dipped it into the water. Swiftly the second foot, too, 
slipped out of its sandal. Then, with a sudden movement, 
she seized both sandals with the toes of her left foot and 
deftly placed them on the bank, heels towards the water, 
in such a way that she could step directly back into them 
without making her feet all sandy again. One hand went 
searchingly to her waist, undid the tucked-in blue and 
white garment and threw it on to a bush. 

A butterfly, almost unbelievable in its red, blue, and 
golden beauty, fluttered down on to the maiden's shoulder 
and staggered on its six uncertain little legs across the 
silken brown skin, beneath which was the outline of a 
delicate, feminine collar-bone. The strikingly lovely wings 
were folded upright for a moment and then spread wide, 
to form a solitary, sparkling jewel on the girl's slim body 
and a mute yet vibrant invitation to the butterfly gallant, 
who fluttered down from the blue, all but knocking the 
little temptress over as he did so. Side by side, with 
sharply-tilted wings they climbed down from the shoulder 
until they came to rest on a bountiful, rounded curve, and 
there they began their little game of love. 

Tlie young maiden watched with evident amusement 
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the courtship proceeding beneath her very nose. A smile 
always has a beautifying effect, but this dark little Eve 
had a small and attractive nose, not too broad, a mouth 
that was full without being in the least coarse, admirably 
strong teeth bedded firmly in the rosy flesh of the gums, 
$nd lips like a ripe and inviting fruit. This young girl 
would certainly not have lacked admiring glances in 
Munich or Hamburg or anywhere else. 

Little bronze Goddess of the Forestl An artist could 
have made a lovely statue of her; nor need he have at 
tempted to improve on a single thing the curves, the 
delicate muscles that rippled gently from shoulder to 
backbone beneath the youthful skin; the firm, young, 
rounded breasts poised gracefully upon her chest; the 
legs, which rose like slender ebony columns from the 
sparkling waters of the stream, all were in perfect and 
harmonious symmetry. 

Meanwhile, however, the water was pretty cool, and it 
was time, I decided, for me to get into the warm sunshine 
again, The startled young maiden brought the pitcher 
down from her head into the water with a resounding 
splash and made straightway for the bank. Reassuringly 
I called out something or other, and by signs invited her 
to fill her pitcher. With a little gourd as a dipper she be 
gan to ladle in the water, hesitatingly and in obvious 
embarrassment embarrassed, not because we were facing 
each other like Adam and Eve, but because I was a white 
man, before whom normally one took refuge inside one's 
hut. My movement had stirred up the water, and she 
therefore sought a spot where it remained clear, giggling 
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the while for all the world like our own young girls on the 
dance floor. There is no doubt about it in essentials we 
humans are all alike! 

When the heavy pitcher was full, she began to splash 
water over herself with her hands, covering her warm 
body with numberless gleaming pearls, and then, with a 
little cry of delight, she flung herself flat between the 
stones, I was bathing a little upstream of her, and from 
my disgustingly pale and freckled body turbid, disturbed 
water flowed down towards the dusky and delightful little 
creature. 

Suddenly I received a hearty slap on the back. She had 
swatted a tsetse fly and shouted out something. So these 
folk, too, knew that tsetse flies carried sleeping-sickness! 
I wanted to ask her whether she was married, but none of 
the native women speak a word of French, and I might 
just as well have used German. I went through the motions 
of dangling a baby in my arms; then I remembered that 
native mothers carry their babes pick-a-back in a cloth 
sling, and accordingly I pretended to be carrying one on 
my back. She nodded comprehendingly and raised one 
finger, tinted on the inside like a rose. Wanting to find 
out whether she meant that she had a child of her own or 
whether she was perhaps referring to a baby brother, I 
murmured the word "frere" a word that is universally 
loved and used by the natives. She understood my mean 
ing, went through a pick-a-back pantomime, nodded and 
pointed towards her flat and virginal stomach, and then, 
with a gesture charming in its unembarrassed simplicity, 
she made me understand that she had a husband. 

For some time we continued to lie in the water, each in 




Masked Devil-Dancer. Although the costume was made almost entirely of 
netting, the dancer grew so hot that he sank to the ground from time to time 
quite exhausted. 




Two hippopotami in the river. Only the nostrils and eyesockets of the second are 
visible, in the foreground. 



A hippopotamus track. 



Hippopotamus, trotting along a track. 





Jakuba girl, wearing ornaments of unalloyed gold in her hair and ears and 
round her neck, 




Wild Chimpanzee. It took nearly a fortnight to obtain this photograph. 




A queen termite, full of eggs. At the right are her tiny body and head. 
A termite-hill 





In the tangle of virgin forest. 

An elephant track, through the under- Michael points to marks on the trees, 
growth. made by passing elephants. 





Jo holding a fetish mask. As a Christian he believes that it is inhabited by the devil 

In the mission school. Black and white children in mixed classes are taught by a 
native schoolmistress. 





A young bull elephant in the forest. 




Roger, the big male chimpanzee; a wild and dangerous, yet childlike fellow. 




Aka, the baby female chimpanzee with Andre", who looked after her in 
Africa, She came back to Germany by boat with Michael. 
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a private, stony little basin, and in one tiny spot in the vast 
sea of the primaeval forest the sun shone down on black 
and white alike. The words of Walther von der Vogelweide 
sprang to my mind: "Unter den Linden an der heide, da 
muget ihr finden!' . . . What are tens of centuries, con 
tinents or the colour of the skin, in the face of the eternal 
laws of naturel 

I helped her to raise the heavy, beautifully-shaped 
pitcher on to her head, and then, having wound the home- 
woven girdle round her hips, she strode, slim and erect, 
like a young goddess, into the woods. The large, flat stone 
was still wet from her feet, and a host of butterflies, black 
and white, golden and bronze, fluttered, scintillating and 
flashing, to drink from the safe little pools of water, turn 
ing her footprints into a carpet of sparkling and bejewelled 
mosaic. 




10, The Vast Cities of the Bush 

PEOPLE WHO go to Africa intent on having hair-raising 
adventures with lions and elephants could satisfy their 
desire far better in one of the remarkable, reddish-yellow 
edifices, which rise several metres high, like so many war 
memorials, from the grass of the prairie-land; but first of 
all, just one miracle would be necessary; the rest, fantastic 
as it sounds, is absolute fact. Having selected such a giant 
termite heap, we should have to persuade one of the 
marabous, the native medicine-men, to use his magic and 
make us shrink until we were reduced to the size of an 
ordinary ant It would be just as well, incidentally, before 
our metamorphosis, to take a pick-axe and make a good- 
sized hole in the hard, brown, mortar-like walls, for once 
we were reduced to midgets, we should have the utmost 
difficulty in entering one of these metropolises. 

In the entrances of the tunnels which lead into the 
interior stand the grim termite soldiers, Their backs, it is 
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true, are somewhat soft and vulnerable, but that does not 
matter, for their rear is well protected. Facing us are the 
gigantic jaws which, with one scissor-like snap, could cut 
our head clean off our shoulders. Then there are other 
soldiers, armed with a lance growing out of their heads; 
if we approach too close, down come the lances and with 
one swift and powerful movement they hurl us through 
the air in a high parabola. But worst of all are the warriors 
with the spiked noses; to a distance of two and even three 
centimetres they can eject a stream of sticky liquid, which 
thickens as it flies through the air and quickly solidifies. 
Anyone who is caught in this deadly stream is sealed-in 
hermetically, unable to move a limb. This weapon is used 
against the ants, the arch-enemies of the termites, who 
strive ceaselessly to storm the citadel and who, once they 
are in, plunder the eggs and the larvae, kill every living 
thing and triumphantly settle themselves in the vast me 
tropolis. 

Of the two, the ant is by far the most militarily efficient 
and mobile; he can see, he is heavily armoured, and neither 
drought nor light affect him. It was on account of the ants, 
a species of insect which made its appearance on earth 
much later, that the termites, or "white ants" as they are 
generally called, were compelled to retire from the light 
of the sun and withdraw into their solidly-walled for 
tresses. So they became a subterranean and sightless 
species, requiring darkness and a humid atmosphere to 
survive. The long corridors which lead to their feeding 
grounds run through the earth, and whenever they en 
counter a tree-trunk or a wall which necessitates their 
coming near the surface, they construct a protective tun- 
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nel, made of earth and their own excrement. Thus they 
remain unseen and inaudible, and their corridors lead to 
dead trees, wooden houses, furniture, and books. They eat 
everything from inside outwards, leaving only the outer 
most shell untouched. Then suddenly one day an appar 
ently perfectly sound building collapses like a house of 
cards. 

Seeing that they are neither white nor ants, why do we 
call the termites "white ants"? The only thing they have 
in common with ants and with bees and wasps is that 
they organize themselves into gigantic states, all-powerful 
states, in which the individual is nothing but a cog in the 
state machinery, and in which some modern writers claim 
to see the blue-print for the future development of hu 
man society. Mankind has existed on earth for something 
like 500,000 years, but the termites have been here for 
50,000,000 years. (On the shores of the Baltic they are to 
be found, perfectly preserved, embedded in pieces of 
amber.) Millions of years ago, then, when our ancestors 
differed very little from the apes of today, the "white ants" 
had already formed smoothly-running states with millions 
of inhabitants and skyscrapers which, relative to the size 
of their constructors, were far bigger than the huge build 
ings of modern New York and had even gone so far as 
to organize the preservation and propagation of the species 
as a nationalized industry! 

Because each warrior and worker in the state moves 
with the certainty of a sleep-walker, Marais, in his famous 
book, The White Ant, has drawn a comparison between 
the termite state and the human organism, in that, he 
says, the individual termite is controlled in much the same 
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way as the white and red corpuscles of the human body; 
the control centre being, in the case of the termites, the 
Queen, who acts like a "brain" using a sort of wireless. 
This is a thesis which gains no support from the results of 
more recent research. "White ants" are no more like ants 
than kangaroos are like men; they are a much older and 
more primitive species of insect than the ants, with a less 
well developed brain. Bees and ants are lepidoptera, while 
the termite belongs, like the common cockroach, to the 
coleopterous species. 

Through the normal entrances into this huge fortress 
with its 2,000,000 inhabitants three-quarters of them 
workers, 200,000 soldiers and about 50,000 adolescents 
it is quite impossible to force one's way. We midgets are 
compelled, therefore, to climb circuitously up the steep, 
sun-baked walls to the hole, which we had previously 
taken the precaution of making. But here, too, the picture 
has changed. Soldiers have been posted, with their formi 
dable weapons pointing outwards, and have thrown a 
protective ring round the hole. Ants are trying in vain to 
rush the breach; as soon as they touch one of the soldiers, 
they recoil in horror. Meanwhile the workers with their 
circular heads and small 'but powerful jaws are labouring 
feverishly to repair the damage. From the gloomy depths 
below some carry up little clots of earth, which they stick 
on to the edge of the hole; others, on the inside, are busy 
making arches which sweep in a curve upwards to the lips 
of the breach. Very soon the wall is completely repaired, 
with only a slightly darker, damp patch to betray the erst 
while damage. But let us assume we have succeeded in 
shooting a few of the termites; we can then anoint our- 
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selves thoroughly with the secretions of their bodies and, 
if we are quick, can slip through the last little hole and, 
more or less unchallenged, explore the interior at our lei 
sure. 

The outer mantle of the structure is massive and often 
several hand-breadths thick. Inside is a labyrinth of path 
ways, all most beautifully smoothed. Spacious ventilating 
shafts soar upwards and ensure that the temperature and 
humidity of the interior remain constant. The town is im 
pervious to rain; but even if the walls are pierced and 
several cubic metres of water pour in, the canal system is 
so efficiently constructed that all the vital portions of the 
metropolis will still remain completely dry. The termites 
require water and humidity, and to acquire them vertical 
shafts are sunk, fifteen feet deep and more, into the 
moister portions of the earth or down to the natural water- 
level. 

In Australia the termites build slender, spear-like 
needles, the broad and narrow surfaces of which are so 
accurately sited according to the position of the sun and 
the direction of the prevailing wind, that they can be used 
as a thoroughly reliable compass. So far, 1,861 different 
species of termites have been discovered, besides 68 addi 
tional species as petrified relics of bygone ages; and the 
experts estimate that the total of identified species will 
eventually reach 5,000. Most of them live in the tropics, 
particularly in Africa, but a few are to be found also in 
every state of the U.S.A. Some live completely under 
ground, others build beautifully constructed nests on the 
boughs of a tree, still others erect a mushroom-like edifice 
about waist-high, while quite a number simply spend their 
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lives in the piece of dead wood from which they derive 
their sustenance. They reached the zenith of their evolu 
tionary development millions of years ago, and since then 
have been surpassed by the younger species, the normal 
ant. 

The astonishing thing about them is their ability to live 
on wood. That is a thing which very few animals can do, 
and the termites themselves succeed in doing so only in a 
most remarkable way. In their digestive organs are a 
number of minute microbes, which transform the finely- 
chewed cellulose of the wood into sugar. (It is, of course, 
only during the last two or three decades that mankind 
has been able, by means of the Bergius and Scholler proc 
ess, to extract sugar from wood. ) The cellulose thus trans 
formed can then be digested by the termites, which at the 
same time also consume a proportion of their own parasitic 
microbes and derive from them their supply of albumen. 
All this is not mere conjecture, but has been substantiated 
by a research scientist. He kept a number of termites from 
a temperate zone in a temperature of 36 degrees (centi 
grade) for a considerable time. He found that, whereas the 
microbes in the digestive organs were all killed off, the 
termites themselves survived, but that they, too, in spite of 
a plentiful diet of wood, died of starvation within ten 
to fourteen days. If, however, they were fed on pre- 
digested wood, they continued to live. Furthermore, if 
they were inoculated with the microbes, they were able 
to survive on a diet of ordinary wood, which was ground 
by the powerful jaws of the workers. A few years ago, the 
zoologist, Goetsch, established the presence in termites of 
the highly concentrated vitamin T, which is also to be 
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found in both the larger animals and in man, and which 
controls any irregularity during the adolescent period. 
This vitamin is now being extracted direct from yeast and 
is being used medicinally. 

But this is by no means the end of the story of these 
astonishing insects. Some species of termites are to be 
found feeding industriously on patches of green lichen on 
a damp wall or on a tree; there they sit, nodding their 
heads contentedly, very like a herd of cows, and in a few 
hours the whole patch is picked clean. Through the midst 
of this herd of peaceful, tiny cows, who remain quite un 
disturbed, hasten busy columns of their own kind, carry 
ing loads of food, which they have collected here, there, 
and everywhere, back to the communal fortress. Some 
species of termites go boldly into the open, like the armies 
of the ordinary ants. Admittedly, the marching columns 
of their soft-skinned, blind workers are zealously protected 
by flank guards, stationed anything from half an inch to a 
couple of inches to a flank, who close in when the terrain 
is dangerous and open out again when it is clear. One 
research worker saw 200,000 termite workers march past 
in seven hours. These columns of workers completely de 
stroy grassland; the leaders cut the individual blades of 
grass close to the ground, those following then bite them 
into small pieces, one to three millimetres in length, while 
a third party in the rear gathers them up and carries them 
home. This harvest is then piled in the store-rooms, which 
are always situated near the outer wall and are therefore 
warmer and drier, and there it is allowed to dry into hay. 
In one edifice no less than a peck of dried grass-meal was 
found. This grass-meal, mixed with powdered wood, is 
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used as beds for the cultivation of mushrooms in special 
chambers, so constructed by means of a scaffolding of 
beaten earth as to afford the maximum possible area for 
cultivation. 

The whole edifice is dotted with these mushroom- 
chambers veritable little hot-houses, some of which are 
as big as a man's head. The termites cultivate only certain 
kinds of mushroom, which, incidentally, are never to be 
found in the open; and anything else which tries to shoot 
up is instantly weeded out by the industrious little garden 
ers. In contrast to the cellulose from wood and dried grass, 
these mushrooms are very rich in albumen and form the 
staple diet of the termite larvae. 

The soldiers, the queen and the king are all unable to 
feed themselves and are fed by the workers, not merely 
on a brew of regurgitated food, as in the case of bees, but 
also on a particular liquid which is exuded from the rear 
of the digestive organ. Every form of sustenance, there 
fore, is digested many times by the various kinds of ter 
mites, and there is no waste, for whatever is finally left 
over is used as mortar for the earthworks. For this reason, 
too, the termites are forever licking each other. 

AjU mariner of beetles, of beetle-larvae, of flies and their 
larvae, slip either as guests or parasites into the comfort 
able warmth of the termite metropolis; as they exude 
liquids and odours similar to those of the termites, they are 
not treated as enemies, though some of them are very 
dangerous fellows. The larvae of the ground-beetle, for 
example, will instal themselves in an ambush in the walls 
of the mushroom hot-houses, from which access to the 
main building is by means of a solitary, narrow slit. The 
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moment a termite crosses the threshold, the beetle larvae 
grab it, pull it into their lair and devour it. Mites, too, feed 
on termites, because the latter, with their very small legs, 
are unable to scratch themselves free of parasites. Nor do 
they render one another this service, for this does not 
number among their many inherited instincts. 

The larvae from the eggs of the termite, unlike those 
of the ant and the butterfly which pass through a chrysalis 
stage, emerge at once in approximately the same form as 
the adult termite, but while growing they shed their skins 
several times. It is probably due to differences of diet that 
some of these larvae turn into workers, some into soldiers 
neither of which category possesses reproductive powers 
others into kings and queens. Among bees and ants the 
male plays a comparatively superfluous role; only one in a 
hundred or a thousand fertilizes the queen-bee and then 
dies at once, while the remainder are slaughtered; worker 
bees and worker ants are all females of the species. The 
termite population, on the other hand, is composed of 
males and females in almost equal proportions. The mam 
moth termite state is therefore no state of Amazons, and 
it possesses not only a queen, but a royal couple. 

Every now and then the termite heap "smokes." Usually 
after a rainstorm, a number of holes are pierced in the 
outer walls, and through them stream thousands upon 
thousands of young black kings and queens, who have 
reached the age of puberty. In contrast to the blind, dull 
dwellers of the city, they have well-developed eyes; they 
are not shy of the light; on the contrary, they love the 
sun, and they see the bright and variegated world around 
them. Each has four wings of equal length, and as they 
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fly forth on their honeymoon trip their exit-holes are well 
guarded by workers and soldiers whose duty it is to pro 
tect them from predatory ants. But there are the lizards, 
the birds and other winged pirates which wait and cull 
a succulent feast. The natives spread large leaves around 
the termite heaps and gather the winged insects by the 
pound. These they boil and dry in the sun, getting rid of 
the wings by sifting them through their fingers; the result 
is a most palatable meal, which I have often shared with 
them. 

Those which escape death fly up into the air, often to a 
height of fifty or sixty feet, (Recently, a number were dis 
covered in an aircraft six thousand feet up. ) Though some 
have been known to travel miles, the majority land within 
sight of their old home, and whole colonies, all related to 
each other, are therefore the rule. They do not retain their 
wings for long; the shape of the wing at the point where 
it joins the body is designed for easy shedding. Some shed 
their wings while still in the air and come down to earth 
in spirals, while other species, having landed, go through 
grotesque contortions in their efforts to rid themselves of 
their wings by rubbing against stones. Each female quickly 
acquires a male, who follows her everywhere, touches and 
strokes her and helps her to build a small dwelling in the 
earth. It is only when the dwelling has been completed 
and the pair have encased themselves properly in their 
walled sanctuary a matter of about a week that the 
union is consummated, and then the couple live faithfully 
for decades. 

The female lays the eggs, and tends the young, from 
which spring the workers and soldiers, who are much 
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smaller than the later inhabitants of the enlarged edifice. 
As soon as any "princesses" are born, the female begins 
to get bigger and bigger. Eventually she becomes 160 
times the size of her husband, who nevertheless remains 
at her side. By this time the queen is just one large, white 
sack, six inches or so long, at the front end of which is the 
tiny body. She will now lay tens of thousands of eggs a 
(J a y_one every two seconds and has in truth become a 
mass-production factory. Thus, in twenty-five years (an 
age attained by a queen-termite kept in a laboratory) she 
would, at this rate, lay something like 250,000,000 eggs. 

Having broken into a termite heap, one finds the cham 
ber of the queen a little below the surface of the sur 
rounding ground in the place, that is, where the royal 
couple built their original home. The two of them sit to 
gether in a chamber with a narrow doorway through 
which the queen, even if she were not quite unable to 
move, could in any case never get out. She is, then, incar 
cerated for good. If one breaks open the royal apartment 
very carefully, and provided one is lucky, one can watch 
the whole ceremonial of the court for a while. Round the 
gigantic white queen a few dozen small workers march in 
a circle while others crawl about her vast body, licking 
her. The queen exudes some sort of fluid; this the workers 
lap up so eagerly that they often tear large pieces of skin 
from her back, which is frequently found to be covered 
with scars. This sort of massage is, in all probability, im 
portant from the point of view of egg-laying. As soon as 
an egg is laid, there is a regular scrimmage until one of 
the workers gets it firmly in his claws; others immediately 
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lick it clean. Then it is forthwith carried off to the incuba 
tor, 

The natives told me that if their edifice is broken open 
the termites will migrate, carrying their queen by night in 
solemn procession. I doubt very much, however, whether 
they could ever move such a gigantic creature, and in any 
case the subterranean portions of the edifice are so spa 
cious that suitable new quarters for the royal couple could 
very quickly be found. The loss of the queen by no means 
entails the extinction of the metropolis; there are termite 
heaps in Africa which have existed for centuries and are 
now regarded with veneration as shrines by the natives. 
If the king or queen should die, a successor is immediately 
available, for, apart from the winged insects which are 
composed of males and females capable of their respective 
sexual functions, there are others with dwarfed wings and 
some, indeed, with no wings at all, which are also able to 
procreate. Whether they migrate on foot and found new 
colonies is not known, for the life and habits of the ter 
mites have been studied far less thoroughly than those of 
other communities of insects whose activities can much 
more readily be observed. It is known, however, that a 
defunct queen is quickly replaced by young queens and 
the king then has two, three, or even anything up to seven 
consorts. Should it be the king who dies, the queen con 
versely will take a number of new husbands. 

There is a giant species of termite, which grows to a 
thickness of a centimetre; another with soldiers who are 
not only complete masters of chemical warfare, who not 
only pick up their enemies and hurl them away, but who 
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have also perfected a technique whereby, burying their 
powerful jaws in the earth and using them as a kind of 
spring-board, they can propel themselves through the air, 
landing several centimetres from where they took off, The 
termite soldiers will attack enemies only as big as, or big 
ger than, themselves; against anything smaller they are 
too ungainly, Small ants, for example, can creep up to 
them from the side and bite off their legs, and to combat 
these smaller enemies is the duty of the workers. In some 
species, the soldiers not only eject a stream of poisonous, 
sticky liquid, but the individual will frequently sacrifice 
himself for the good of the community. In case of extreme 
necessity the soldier will distend himself until his web- 
like skin bursts, and the whole sticky mass comes foaming 
out, covering and rnrmobilizing the entire struggling mob 
in his vicinity. 

Some of the larger lizards are in the habit of making 
holes in a termite heap and laying their eggs in them; they 
could make no better provision for the welfare of their 
young, for the termites hasten to wall up the hole, and the 
young lizards are then hatched under the most favourable 
conditions of humidity and a warm and even temperature. 
Termites are blind; they probably communicate with each 
other by means of smell and taste. If termites of a differ 
ent kind are placed inside a termite heap, they will prob 
ably be set upon and killed at once; but if they are initially 
unobserved and survive for a while, no further notice is 
taken of them. 

Sometimes, two different species of termite will share a 
single edifice, but in this case their corridors and galleries 
are kept strictly separate. It is also probable that the ter- 
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mites have some form of Morse code. By means of stamp 
ing and tapping, which is picked up by special receptive 
organs, messages can be passed from end to end of the 
edifice. It is this reliance on vibration which probably 
accounts for the fact that in North America the ties of 
busy railway tracks and the woodwork of mills are scarcely 
ever attacked by termites, 

Incidentally, those termites that live under the ground 
are not nearly so dangerous to the wooden possessions of 
mankind as their counterparts in the tropics. Recently 
there were sensational reports in the German Press, accord 
ing to which termites had reached Hamburg from North 
America and were causing havoc in the old houses of the 
city. There was a similar scare in 1937, but I do not think 
we need worry or fear that the whole of Germany will 
now be devoured by termites, as some papers suggest, In 
the United States the thirty-eighth degree of latitude is 
the termites' frontier, and farther north they will not go. 
Even so, it is estimated that damage to the value of 
40,000,000 dollars is done each year by termites a big 
sum in itself, but by no means exceptional, in view of the 
vastness of the country. 

Protection against termites can be ensured by using 
termite-proof timber for the piles of wooden houses, by 
constructing the sockets of impregnated wood or cement 
and by putting a broad plate of rust-proof metal at the 
top, where contact with the wooden floor is made. Addi 
tionally, care should be taken to see that the ground in 
the immediate vicinity of the house is kept free of termite 
colonies. 
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11. Concerning My Boy, Jo, "Tabu" 



Forests, "Totem Meals," Jungle 



Cinemas, and Suicidal Insects 




ONE DAY, I took a snap of our faithful boy, Jo, who ac 
companied us everywhere in Africa, with his face close 
beside a grinning fetish mask. But he begged me to de 
stroy the picture at once, for he was very frightened lest 
it should be seen by the evangelical pastor of the mission 
in his little village of Danane, far away in the mountains. 
'The devil lives in masks like that," Jo asserted, "and 
therefore one ought to burn them, instead of hanging them 
up on the wall." 

I promised Jo faithfully that, when I returned to Eu 
rope, I would write for all to see that Jo was a Christian 
and would have nothing to do with fetishes; and with 
these words I fulfil my promise. 

160 
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Jo was recommended to me, and I engaged him as my 
boy after a long palaver about his pay. This was agreed 
at 120 colonial francs a day about three marks in our 
own money; when he accompanied us on trek, he received 
an additional allowance for food. At first I thought he was 
about sixteen years of age, but then he told me that he 
was married and even had a child. His wife, to whom he 
introduced me later, was a very young and attractive little 
thing. As yet the child belonged to Jo's parents-in-law, 
since he had not so far managed to save up the whole of 
the purchase price for his wife; he still had to pay about 
ten thousand francs, and in such circumstances it is always 
a little risky for the employer. But Jo declared that he 
could not think of stealing and that while on trek with us 
he must have nothing to do with any other woman. Other 
wise, he explained, he would have to confess these sins 
on his return to his pastor and in the presence of his 
evangelical community. 

Previously, he had been employed as a boy by a French 
Administrator and, as he quite frankly told me, had stolen 
a chair. The pastor had told him that he must return the 
chair, and Jo's mother and wife had been in floods of tears 
and very frightened over what might happen. But Jo was 
a God-fearing Christian and he had duly taken the chair 
back to Madame TAdministrateuse and was praised for 
his honesty and rewarded with a pair of white stockings, 
which were too small for M. rAdministrateur. 

Jo's surname was Paul. He had chosen it when he was 
entered on the French Register, simply because it was a 
name which pleased him. The natives, who in reality have 
no surnames, invariably follow their own fancy in the mat- 
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ter. As often as not they take the name of some white man 
whom they like or who has made a great impression on 
them, In Sassandra, for example, there are at least twenty 
natives running about with the name Bossart, after the ex- 
Foreign Legionary and planter, Bossart, who had given 
Michael and myself so friendly a reception. He himself 
declared that he was not answerable for any of these little 
BossartsI 

Tm twenty-five/' asserted Jo, and when I expressed 
my doubts, he admitted that upon going to report to the 
Registration Office, he had not been sure how old he was. 
The official had given him a quick look. "Twenty-five," 
he had pronounced, and twenty-five had been duly en 
tered against Jo's name. A forty-year-old will often declare 
quite innocently that he is three! The natives have little 
or no idea of figures. And yet, in spite of this inability to 
count, there are plenty of native merchants, doctors, and 
plantation owners, A taxi driver in Abidjan once said 
naively to me: "You've had the car from nine o'clock till 
eleven-thirty. The tariff is 200 francs an hour, Perhaps you 
will be good enough, Monsieur, to work out for me how 
much you owe me/ 7 Such frankness is disarming. 

The overseer on the plantation of a friend of mine could 
never say how many labourers had turned up for work in 
the morning. Muttering to himself, he would pick up a 
handful of pebbles and then report: "There are as many 
men at work as there are pebbles in my hand!" My host, 
Abraham, on the other hand, had a native assistant who 
kept the books, struck the daily balance and prepared the 
tax returns. Almost all the postal officials are natives. In 
each little post office we patronized there was always a 
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tremendous palaver over how much a letter to Germany 
cost, and the amount eventually charged was never the 
samel In the end, I always used to buy the cheapest stamp 
and stick it on, and I must say that all my letters arrived 
home safely, without so much as a demand for surcharge. 
Incidentally, there was an earnest discussion of much the 
same nature in the Frankfurt Post Office when my wife 
asked what was the postage on a letter to the Ivory Coast 
colony. 

When we arrived in French Guinea, Jo would no longer 
sleep alone, but dossed down beside us, because he was 
frightened. He belonged to the Jakuba tribe and feared 
lest in a foreign land he should be eaten by the Guerze\ 
In point of fact, acts of cannibalism still occur occasion 
ally, though white men are pretty safe from attack. A little 
while ago, a woman was convicted for having eaten her 
baby because it had a squint; another, in the jealousy of 
love, had devoured the heart of the husband who had 
been unfaithful to her. Both had been put into gaol but 
had been released again after a short time. 

While we were in the Ivory Coast colony, a native 
Member of Parliament, who represented his constituency 
in the Union Frangaise in Paris, undertook a motor tour 
in his own country. On the road near Bouaffle he stopped 
for a moment and went a few yards into the bush to relieve 
himself. When several days had passed, and he had failed 
to return, a search party was sent out, which found his 
bones as the remnants of a cannibal feast. The skull was 
sent to Paris to his dentist, for him to confirm from the 
dentures that this was indeed his patient and it was I 

White flesh is despised, because it is said to smell. But 
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the real deterrent, I think, is the fear of terrible retribution 
in the form of the punitive expedition. But cases of canni 
balism are, anyway, very rare nowadays. For weeks on 
end we ourselves wandered about, alone and unarmed, 
and among natives in districts where there was no other 
white man within a hundred miles. Let it not be forgotten 
that in Europe, too, people are continually being mur 
dered, and that motor cars are far more rapacious destroy 
ers of human life than the lions, the panthers, and the 
poisonous snakes of Africa; and for the whites out there, 
the climate and the tropical diseases are very much more 
dangerous, 

Very often, when the three of us were sitting round the 
camp fire of an evening, I had long conversations with Jo 
in his pidgin French. It struck me that, though he was a 
Christian, he always referred to "les Dieux"; and when I 
questioned him on the point, he explained that he was 
referring to the Holy Trinity a conception which was 
clearly very difficult for a simple native to understand. He 
told me, rather engagingly, that there were, in reality, two 
deaths the first down here below, and the second, if one 
had been a sinful man, the final, irrevocable and eternal 
death. After death, he assured me, all souls were white, 
and there were no more blacks. He was quite astonished 
when I told him that there were also yellow men and 
redskins, but no blue or green men, I was able to make 
him understand that the rivers in my country often froze 
in the winter, for he had seen ice in the refrigerator; but 
he found it very difficult to grasp what snow was. "In my 
country," I explained, "the water comes down from 
Heaven like flakes of wool and settles on the ground; and 
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for half the year the trees are completely bare of leaves." 

That we had panes of glass in all our windows surprised 
him very much. But for him, as indeed for all the natives 
in the villages, the most incredible piece of information 
was that a white man was never called upon to pay money 
for his wife to the father-in-law, but that, on the contrary, 
it was the latter who made some sort of contribution in 
the form of a dowry. All the natives took it for granted that 
I had ten wives, and they were visibly taken aback when 
I disillusioned them. 

"But why," they asked, wonderingly, "why have you 
got only one wife?" 

"Because we have to work so very much harder to earn 
our living," I replied. "In the cold weather we must have 
shoes and clothes to wear and jolly warm ones at that; 
then, for one half of the year, we have to buy wood and coal 
for burning to keep ourselves warm. In my country it's 
very cold, and daylight does not last for twelve hours, as 
it does here in Africa. Our days in winter are very short, 
and then we must have light, and that, too, costs a lot of 
money." 

"I couldn't live even for a couple of days in Europe," 
declared Jo with conviction. "I should die at once!" 

One day I wanted to go from Bouak our base in the 
interior, with its narrow-gauge railway station and its two 
cinemas to a small thicket, whose tall trees beckoned 
enticingly from the bush a short half -hour away. When 
I was half-way there, my host, Abraham, overtook me 
and gripped me urgently by the arm. 

"For God's sake, don't go into that wood," he urged. 
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"No white man can enter it. I know we seem to be quite 
civilized in these parts, but I wouldn't like to guarantee 
that, if you go in there, you won't come out with a poi 
soned arrow sticking into you, or that in two or three days* 
time you would not die of some mysterious disease or 
other. That little thicket is tabu, The natives maintain 
that the gods live there." 

I stared incredulously at him, but then he told me the 
story of an erstwhile factory, whose burnt-out, cement 
shell winked at us from the edge of the wood. In 1942, a 

sixty-year-old Belgian named L had arrived in Bouak6 

and had set up a factory for producing thread from sisal 
fibre. As he had an Army contract, he received an allot 
ment of cement. Very quickly he became a rich man, The 
Government made him a grant of land for the erection 
of a second factory, the one whose ruins lay before us, 
The land in question, however, belonged to one of the 
local gods of the Baule Negroes. The marabous, the native 
priests, had been by no means unreasonable, and they had 
suggested to him that he should sacrifice an ox to the god. 
This Mr. L had brusquely refused to do. Quite un 
necessary, he had asserted; after all, didn't the land be 
long to him? 

The factory was duly built. But while it was still in 
construction Mr. L died quite suddenly and in myste 
rious circumstances. His twenty-eight-year-old son invited 
a younger brother of his father's to come out from Bel 
gium, but he, too, died as did, soon after, the son him 
self. There were no other male members of the family, so 
the women sold the factory and returned to Belgium as 
quickly as they could. Subsequently, all the buildings of 
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the factory were completely gutted by fire, since when 
no one had ever dared to re-build them. 

"Stupid ass! And all for the sake of an oxl" said Mr. 
Abraham, shrugging his shoulders. "When one comes to 
a foreign country, one must conform to its customs and 
not run one's head against a brick wall." 

Deaths of this nature are usually the result of some un 
known native poison, which the black servants have mixed 
into the victim's food. In such a hot climate, the corpse 
has to be buried the same day; there is no pathological or 
chemical institute to conduct a post mortem or an examina 
tion of the body, and the cause of the death is usually 
given as '"bilieuse" a form of tropical disease of the kid 
neys, which causes death with similar symptoms within 
one or two days. 

In this respect, the land surveyors have a particularly 
hazardous time. Here, they are for the most part Poles, 
nice fellows, who lead a difficult life, because so often 
they have to penetrate into the forest or bush accom 
panied only by natives. The native porters do not like 
going up into the mountains, because, they say, evil spirits 
live there; and if they are compelled, they either run away 
and leave the white man alone and helpless, or they kill 
him by means of poison. Incidents with women, too, often 
play a part. A French District Administrator told me of 
five land surveyors who, in the last few years alone, had 
either perished in this way on one of their lonely journeys 
or who had gone mad. 

It is these very Baule Negroes who, like the white man, 
believe in a single and almighty god, sitting in heaven on 
his throne. But their god does not bother his head about 
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the details of what is happening on earth; he has allowed 
men and animals, evil spirits and lesser deities to clamber 
down a long chain to the earth, and there he lets them do 
exactly as they like. One has to be most devilishly careful, 
they believe, to keep on good terms with all these deities 
and spirits and not to make enemies of them; and it is for 
this reason that they keep wooden effigies in their huts. 
To us these all look extremely primitive and very much 
alike; but the native will recognize them at once from 
their features and will say: "Why! that's Babacan!" nam 
ing some native who has recently died. His soul wanders 
round and could wreak much evil. But as soon as it finds 
the wooden effigy of its body, it is compelled to settle 
peacefully in it. 

A year ago, a native woman dropped her coloured scarf 
into one of the Bouake wells, which are sometimes as 
much as fifty or sixty feet deep, and she offered ten francs 
to anyone who would retrieve it for her. A native went 
down, but, almost certainly asphyxiated by the gases, he 
failed to return. One after die other, four more men went 
down, and all of them lost their lives. Now the fat was 
really in the fire. The corpses, of course, had to be buried 
by the priests and according to ritual. But how were 
they to be recovered? The white owner of the well found 
himself in an awkward predicament, until, after a long 
palaver, someone hit upon the idea of filling-in the well 
and holding the burial service over it. 

The gods also lay down very precisely what the natives 
may and may not eat. Each family has a "totem animal" 
an animal, that is, which they must not eat. If they do, 
then one of the family will either die or fall seriously ill. 
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With this exception, there are very few animals, from 
snakes, lizards, and mice to elephants, which may not be 
eaten. If a native falls ill, he pays his twenty or thirty 
francs and consults his marabou. The priest will lay out a 
mysterious pattern of kola-nuts and then will generally 
announce that his patient has been bewitched by an 
enemy; or he will ask the man what he has recently had to 
eat, and will then declare the animal in question to be a 
totem animal. If the patient gets no better, then the 
marabou will proscribe a further series of dishes exactly 
as our qualified practitioners do at home! In this way, 
there are some unfortunates who have as many as seven or 
eight totem animals and in the end hardly know what 
they are to eatl I was intrigued to find out what happens 
in a family in which the man has five or seven wives, all 
of whom have totem animals relating to their own f am- 
ilies. In this case the husband may eat what are his wife's 
totem animals, but not in her presence. If he breaks this 
rule, the injured wife has the right to leave him and return 
at once to her parents. 

All this business with totem animals stood me in very 
good stead. As a guest in the native villages, one is liable 
to have placed before one all manner of unexpected dishes 
white ants boiled and dried in the sun, snakes and the 
like. At first I used to eat these things out of curiosity; but 
many of them did not taste at all nice and, apart from 
that, nearly all the native dishes are far too heavily 
seasoned for my palate, at least with pimento, that 
truly devilish African pepper. I far preferred to eat the 
stores I had brought with me or other things which the 
natives regarded as very inferior, such as bananas or 
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papaws big, juicy fruits like a melon. Later, when dishes 
were placed before me which I did not fancy, I simply 
used to say that they were "totem" in my family. This was 
immediately understandable to every native, and no one 
would ever be impolite enough to insist any further. We 
tend to smile at such things. But actually we Europeans 
are much on a par with the Negroes as far as superstition 
is concerned the only appreciable difference being that 
we believe in a different lot of nonsense. Every periodical 
in Germany publishes an astrological calendar for the 
week, and thousands who pride themselves on being far 
superior to the bush Negro regulate their lives according 
to whether they are "Taurus," "Virgo," "Aquarius," or 
"Capricornus." 

In many districts chimpanzees are not eaten "because 
they are human/' With other tribes, though, they are a 
favourite food just because they are human and because 
nowadays the Government will punish anyone who is 
caught eating a real man. So the poor chimpanzee in this 
way serves the cannibal as a substitute for man! My boy, 
Jo, was, as I have said, a Christian and very proud of the 
fact. But the old totem tales were so ingrained in his 
system that he could not rid himself of them. The priest 
of his parish had forbidden his flock to drink wine "be 
cause it leads so easily to the doing of wicked deeds and, 
apart from that, makes one forget what the priest has said 
in his sermon." In accordance with this wise dictum, Jo 
avoided red wine like the plague. He even refused to eat 
of any dish the gravy of which he had himself prepared 
with a little red wine. For him, wine had become "totem." 
Most of the other natives, however, did not bother their 
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heads about what they ate when they shared a meal with 
us. "With the white men, of course, you never have any 
idea of what you may be eating." 

There is no limit to the things one finds cheek by jowl 
in Africa genuine cannibals and, a thousand miles in 
land from the coast, the Disney colour film, "Bambi," 
which is simultaneously being shown in Frankfurt for the 
first time! 

The cinemas have four walls, but no roof otherwise, 
no one could endure to sit in one. The performance takes 
place after eight o'clock under a star-speckled sky; on 
account of the heat, the seats are not upholstered but are 
very cleverly constructed, rather like an open deck-chair. 
The price of admission is about two marks in our money, 
but for that you get two main films and a change of pro 
gramme each dayl The films travel over forest and bush 
by plane. Before the entrance, little black boys peddle 
Wrigley's chewing gum, a "product of civilization/' which 
has obviously conquered the whole globe. As a general 
rule, whites and blacks sit indiscriminately together, but 
there are always more natives than white men. On one 
occasion a sandal landed bang on my head from the gal 
lery above, while a favourite and naughty pastime is to 
throw bits of chewing gum, which are so difficult to extract 
from a mop of curly hair. Opposite the solitary and highly 
respectable Hotel du Pare in the port of Abidjan is a 
cinema; and as the cinema has no roof and the hotel has 
of course no window-panes, it is possible to lie in bed and 
listen to the whole dialogue of the film; reversing the 
process, one evening the whole audience in the cinema 
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had its attention distracted from the screen by the fire 
work-Eke showers of sparks, which emerged from time to 
time from the hotel chimney and to which the audience 
gave its enthusiastic applause. 

Side by side with some of the newest and most modern 
films I saw one in which Nazi soldiers, complete with 
swastika, came down from the skies, shot up Tarzan with 
machine-guns and sent wireless reports to Berlin in Ger 
man. An American film with an African scenario evoked 
yells of unsolicited laughter. In it the Negroes were obvi 
ously white men, made-up; a whole Negro tribe was 
lorded over by a white Queen with beautifully curled hair 
and dressed in a bathing suit; for ten whole minutes a 
man grappled in the bush with a lion using only his bare 
hands and then rose to his feet without a hair out of 
place. 

Whenever an Arab film was being shown, we were al 
ways hustled to the cinema as the guests of our enthusias 
tically patriotic Syrian friends. The films were taken for 
the most part in Cairo; they had a synchronized sound 
track in French and the usual American type of film plot, 
but in an oriental setting. The familiar young cabaret 
singer of the West was here replaced by a young and un 
known muezzin, who chants his call to morning prayer 
from the minaret of a mosque and is then discovered and 
becomes a world-famous opera singer ardent with devo 
tion and renunciation. As often as not, the operator would 
turn his machine at full speed, to the accompaniment of 
a howling scream from the sound-track, while the long 
title and the credits of actors, script-writers, costumiers, 
producers, distributors, and so on written in French or 
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even in Arabic characters, which not a soul could read 
were being shown, and would then revert to the correct 
speed as soon as the picture itself began. A truly astound 
ing innovation, and one which it would be well worth our 
while to copy! 

One day we bathed in a stony stream in the middle of a 
half-civilized village beside the highway, while the native 
women, quite naked and unconcerned, went on with the 
washing of their European clothing. The natives told us 
with much grinning that recently some Americans had 
been there, filming a picture entitled "Across Africa by 
Motor-cycle." They had arrived with their motor-cycles 
in trucks, and persuaded a few natives to strip and haul 
the machines across the rocks, although a few hundred 
yards farther there was a fine, stone bridge. 

"Here, filmed from below, is a dangerous waterfall, and 
the river crossing represents a mighty bold undertaking," 
the narrator had then proclaimecl. My readers will already 
have appreciated that I don't make quite such a song and 
dance about hazards. Just because one can accomplish 
in one day by plane a journey from Europe to the interior 
of Africa which last century would have taken months of 
trekking and required columns of porters, there's no need 
to strike a heroic gesture about it. 

The most popular pictures among the native patrons of 
the cinema are detective and cowboy films, in which there 
is plenty of shooting exactly as with us at home. But the 
public varies considerably. Some of the natives are very 
much better educated than the white man who rubs shoul 
ders with them. But others who have come straight from 
the bush yell excitedly: "Tirez! Shoot, man!" when some- 
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one on the screen raises his revolver, or they will go and 
peep round the back of the screen, when the performance 
is ended, to see where the actors spend the night; and 
when an aircraft or a locomotive comes thundering on to 
the screen, the front rows will jump up and run alongside 
it, to the noisy amusement of the more sophisticated. 

A white man once asked me what I thought of the 
colony, "It reminds me of America in the golden age of 
pioneers," I replied, "only the hold-ups of the post-chaises 
are missing, and everything is so peaceful and secure here 
among the natives." 

"Ah there I'm afraid I must disabuse you," he retorted. 
"Quite recently a safe was robbed in Danane. All the doors 
of the house were found to be intact, but eventually a sack 
was discovered in a corner, where it had no right to be. 
From it emerged a native who had allowed himself to be 
locked in the night before in this cunning manner. Every 
one was astonished that a native should have contrived 
to be so artful. And the solution? He'd seen someone do it 
in a film and had copied him. I fear, I fear very much that 
the cinemas pass on far more of our 'civilization' to the 
natives than all the missionaries put together!" 

Lamps are a perpetual problem in Africa. By seven 
o'clock in the evening it is already dark much earlier, 
that is, than in summer at home; and of course it is in the 
cool of the evening that people like to foregather. Electric 
light does not exist as a public utility; and those few who 
have installed a motor and dynamo for themselves are 
immediately plagued by all their neighbours to be allowed 
to connect their own houses as well, with the net result 
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that the bulbs shine so dimly that it is not possible to read 
by them. The normal lighting, therefore, is by the same 
sort of petroleum-gas lamp with which we were wont a 
few years ago to illuminate the booths at our fairs and 
which give a dazzling light as bright as daylight. They are 
by no means easy, however, to keep in working order, and 
they cost quite a lot of money. Some are of Austrian, some 
of English, and some of French manufacture, and, al 
though most of them are supplied with one or two spare 
burners, when you require a replacement you cannot get 
one that fits, and you find that the only possible thing to 
do is to buy a new lamp. And, goodness me, the number 
of different kinds of matches I have bought! English 
matches and Japanese matches, Swedish, Czech and Ital 
ian matches and what fun I should have had if I'd 
started a matchbox collection! 

In the corner of every white man's sitting-room in Africa 
are four-legged, shoulder-high stands for lamps. The ideal 
is a lamp in each of two opposite corners of the room, 
so that all deep shadows are eliminated. On no account 
should one place a lamp on the dining-tablel If one did, 
all the plates and glasses would be smothered in a trice 
with flies, beetles, butterflies, flying termites and ants, all 
bent on committing suicide in the lamp. I saw any number 
of house-cats sitting in the corner beside a lamp and in 
dulging themselves with this rain of insects. 

Why is it that these little insects burn themselves so 
foolishly in the flame? Why is the moth, as the proverb 
says, drawn to the candle? We do not have to look so very 
far for an explanation. If several caterpillars are put on a 
board in the sunshine, they will start to move away in 
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every olirection, each according to its fancy; but each, 
having set its course, will continue in a dead straight line, 
If, however, you put the same caterpillars on the same 
board in the dark, then they will wander hither and 
thither and all over the place. Sunlight, then, is obviously 
used by the caterpillar to help it keep the direction in 
which it has elected to go. It advances in such a manner 
that the light always strikes one side of its body at the 
same angle. Unfortunately, however, a caterpillar is un 
able to differentiate between the rays of the sun and those 
of a lamp. As it creeps along, the rays strike, let us say, 
the left side of its body; but as soon as we move the 
lamp to the insect's right side, it will be obliged to turn 
about and retrace its steps. 

This capacity to steer a mathematically straight course 
in the open by the light of the sun throws the unfortu 
nate caterpillar into confusion when the light is supplied 
by a couple of man-made suns. But the caterpillar ac 
quired this instinct millions of years ago, long before 
anybody had ever thought of a petroleum lampl 

That animals use light rays as a sort of compass can be 
proved in yet another way. If an ant is wandering about 
our garden on a voyage of discovery, all we need to do 
provided there is no well-defined ant-track in the im 
mediate vicinity is to put a coffee-pot over it and hold it 
in solitary confinement for an hour. During that hour, the 
sun, of course, will have moved quite a considerable 
distance in the sky and will now be shining from a differ 
ent direction. If we then release the ant, it will start off in 
the wrong direction, and the margin of error will coin- 
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cide exactly with the altered angle of incidence of the 
sun's rays, 

A man, too, will wander round in a fairly haphazard 
fashion if he is blindfolded. With a fish we can have an 
even more amusing game of blind-man's-buff. We have 
all of us often seen a fish remaining stock still in some 
fast-running stream in the forest. Is it then conscious of 
the water streaming past its body and does it swim just 
powerfully enough to maintain its position? No that is 
not what is happening at all. The fish has simply noted 
its position in relation to some stone or shadow on the 
bank and is keeping level with that for the streaming 
water it does not give a fig! To prove it, put a trout into 
a long aquarium and paint a number of black, vertical 
stripes on a much longer strip of paper. Now, if you 
pull the strip of paper slowly along the side of the con 
tainer's glass wall, the trout inside will move along uni 
formly with it. The *l)ank" appears to it to be gliding 
forwards, as if it itself were being carried backwards by 
the current; and so it gives just sufficient flicks of its fins 
to keep it level with one of the vertical stripes. That the 
water is completely still, the fish will never even notice. 
And where, pray, in God's wide world is there a stream 
whose water remains still and whose banks move up 
stream! 

But as flying termites, ordinarily, have as little to do 
with a petroleum lamp as ants with a coffee-cup or a trout 
with a strip of painted paper, they normally use their 
inherited instincts very accurately. Our artificial light, on 
the other hand, makes some flying insects appear to be 
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completely out of their senses. In spirals which become 
ever narrower, they hurtle round these small, man-made 
suns until they finally fall to earth with burnt wings. 

The explanation is quite simple. As soon as these small 
insects feel the sunlight on them, they use it, in the same 
way as the caterpillar, as a directional guide, They fly 
in such a manner that the rays of light always strike their 
bodies at a constant angle; and as the rays of the sun, 
owing to the great distance it is away, continue to come 
from the same direction, it all works perfectly. 




Our lamps, however, send forth rays which spread out 
in all directions. If the fly is struck by the first ray at an 
acute angle, the second ray will strike it at a far broader 
angle, from behind. The fly must then bear to the left, in 
order to make the angle of incidence of this second ray 
conform with that of the first ray; and it will have to 
continue to bear more and more to the left as each suc 
cessive ray strikes it, if it wishes to maintain the constant 
angle of incidence on which it is depending. And so it 
goes on, from ray to ray, spiralling ever nearer to the light 

That, then, is why the moth flies into the flame! 




12. A Battle of Wits with Tiemoco 

WE HAD already observed the hippopotami and filmed 
the chimpanzees, and now there remained the wild ele 
phants, which I had also planned to study. If one were 
to believe the famous stories of the white traders and 
farmers, then all one had to do was to drive along one 
of the colonial main routes until one could drive no 
farther because an elephant was blocking the way, I have 
no doubt that this did sometimes happen, but when you 
try to inquire into a case, you always find that it hap 
pened to someone else and generally twenty years agol 
When we were on the Liberian frontier, I met an ex- 
Foreign Legionary who was about to set out by truck 
with a view to enlisting labourers in the Sassandra dis 
trict for his plantation. (Incidentally, he did not have 
much success. ) He told me that for a whole year now a 
neighbour of his actually, it was the White Russian 
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whom I have already mentioned had been plagued by 
a herd of elephants, which came night after night and 
ravaged his banana plantations. I promptly packed my 
grip and travelled with my informant in his truck 500 
miles back to the Ivory Coast colony and the port of 
Sassandra. There I was introduced to Mr. Schmourlo, the 
owner of the plantation which the elephants had been 
devastating. This estate was situated deep in the virgin 
forest some forty miles inland from the little port, and 
there he took me. 

The farms in Africa bear no names but are distinguished 
by the nearest milestone on the main road, whence a 
branch road leads to them. "My place is at Kilo 91," they 
say. Mr. Schmourlo possessed several plantations, and the 
farm devastated by the elephants was not one at which 
he ever resided, but was in charge of a native overseer. 
Our host opened up the house and placed everything in 
it at our disposal, saying that, in his absence, he hoped 
we would make ourselves at home there for as long as we 
liked. There were bedrooms with comfortable beds, a large 
cupboard full of medicines, another full of tools, a French 
library, weapons, provisions in short, everything we 
could possibly want. Mr. Schmourlo had been brought up 
in the Urals, where his father had been a considerable 
landowner. The Falz-Fein family the owners of the 
famous animals' paradise of Askania Nova in the Taurus 
Steppes had been the playmates of his youth. How small 
the world is I Unfortunately, he spoke nothing but French. 

His farm was well worth seeing. Round the house itself 
and the labourers' quarters grew banana trees twice the 
height of a man, normally weighed down by huge bunches 
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of magnificent fruit. A few hundred yards farther on, 
however, was a complete desert, which stretched as far as 
the eye could see to the edge of the virgin forest. The 
elephants had realized that bananas tasted much nicer 
than the foliage of the forest, and they had really made a 
thorough job of it. They had not only feasted on the 
bananas themselves, but had also devoured the broad 
leaves, which are as tall as a man. These leaves have a 
hard central stem, from which the fronds emanate. The 
elephants had encircled the branch with their trunks, 
stripped off the leaves and left the hard central stem as 
bare as a pole. They knew all right what was tasty! The 
big banana stems looked like bare brooms; and over and 
above all this the huge beasts had trampled on the bunches 
of fruit, torn up the ground and broken all the small 
wooden bridges over the irrigation channels. In the last 
few weeks alone Mr. Schmourlo had lost more than sixty 
tons of bananas, which otherwise he would have been able 
to send to Marseilles. I was astonished at the equanimity 
with which he regarded this frightful devastation. 

"Seven times we've rebuilt that small bridge over there," 
he told me. "The elephants often come along this little 
stream, and the bridge gets in their way, so they simply 
pick up the baulks of timber and toss them aside. Now 
we've thrown our hand in; the blighters have more pa 
tience than we havel" 

This, then, was the kingdom of Tiemoco. Natives and 
farmers alike had already told me tales about this giant, 
a powerful bull-elephant with whom nobody, apparently, 
could cope. In point of fact, there were only two regular 
elephant-hunters in the Ivory Coast colony, for no one 
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likes to try conclusions with an elephant. One of them 
was old Kuenkel, famous throughout the colony, and he 
it was who was to have been our guide. Whenever we 
had started to talk about elephants, we had always been 
told to refer to him, and arrangements for us to act in 
collaboration with him had been made, Kuenkel was an 
ex-Foreign Legionary, who had already spent forty years 
in the colony and was now about seventy years of age. 
He had gone entirely native, had native wives and chil 
dren in villages all over the place, dossed and ate his meals 
with his relatives and had given up taking quinine. He 
lived entirely on the proceeds of his elephant-hunting, 
which not only procured ivory for him but also brought 
in money from the natives. Whenever he shot one of the 
gigantic beasts, he used to sell the meat by the pound in 
the neighbouring villages. Years ago this mighty hunter 
had been rescued, with half a dozen broken ribs, from a 
forty-foot tree into which an elephant had roughly flung 
him. But just a week after our arrival in the colony he 
had been killed by the great Tiemoco, who had driven 
a tusk straight through his body. There had not been 
much left of him to bury. How did it happen? The first 
shot had failed to find the target, the second had been a 
misfire; and that is something which one can't afford to 
happen when one is after elephant. 

Towards evening we set out and marched through the 
trampled banana fields for a good hour before we came 
to the end of the huge plantation at which the elephants 
were thought to have been during the last few days. Be 
yond the plantation was a strip of forest, and then came 
a river. We had a few native porters with us to help carry 
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our apparatus. As we were gymnastically making our way 
along a tree-trunk thrown across a small stream, the thick 
trunk broke in half; I was just able to fall in such a way 
that I landed up to my waist in the brackish water, but 
succeeded in keeping my camera dry. The trunk, it tran 
spired, was completely rotten all through. We marched 
on until we reached the brownish-yellow, fairly swift- 
flowing river. The elephants were said to cross over this 
river and spend the day in the deep forest beyond; some 
times, however, they were thought to remain all day in 
the strip of forest between the river and the plantation. 
For this reason we stalked slowly and carefully along the 
bank not an easy thing to do in the virgin forest, for in 
places we were faced with a veritable barbed-wire en 
tanglement of branches, creepers and thorny hedges, many 
of them with barbs like a fish-hook. We soon came upon 
traces of elephant, which were not, however, very recent. 
Here and there the trees and creepers, some of them as 
thick as a man's arm, had been stripped clean to a height 
well above our heads, and that could only have been done 
by elephants, for there were no other animals of a like 
stature in the district. 

After we had been going for about an hour, we heard 
something crashing through the forest in front of us. We 
at once separated, Michael and one native going obliquely 
to the right along the bank, while I and another took a 
more or less parallel course, but somewhat deeper in the 
forest. We were reluctant to use bush-knives on account 
of the noise, and so at times we were forced to advance 
on all fours. There was no doubt that elephants were in 
the neighbourhood; that was obvious from the gaping pas- 
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sages which they had broken through the undergrowth 
and which we were able to follow in comfort. During the 
afternoon we had had some rain, but since there was not 
a drop of water on the twigs beside these elephant paths, 
we assumed that the beasts must have broken through 
after the last shower, about half-an-hour before. From 
the direction in which the small branches had been 
broken, I was able to follow quite plainly which way the 
elephants had gone. The footprints were not very large, 
and it seemed unlikely therefore that there were any big 
bull-elephants among them. 

Suddenly there was a noise of crashing as if a platoon 
had set off at the double through the undergrowth. I ran 
forward in the direction of the uproar, I saw the tops of 
the trees swaying and the undergrowth heaving, I heard 
a great swirling in the water, and then all was still once 
more. But of an elephant I caught never a glimpse. After 
a while I hailed Michael and heard him reply, and then 
our parties joined up again. He told me that when he had 
heard the crashing noises he had hurried to the bank, in 
order to keep the river under observation. All he had 
seen, however, had been the hind portion of a smallish 
elephant disappearing into the forest on the farther bank. 
The animal had used a well-trampled pathway leading 
down the slope, and part of the journey, as was clearly 
to be seen, he had accomplished on his behind. Inci 
dentally, he had probably been far less excited about the 
whole affair than we had been. We shouted to our native 
porters, and then we noticed for the first time that they 
had vanished into thin air. So we crawled our way pain 
fully along the narrow path back along the river, until 
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we reached the plantation; and there we found our guides. 
It was fortunate, at least, that they had not flung away 
our flashlight apparatus. When I reproached Mamadu, 
the native overseer, he replied quite simply: "Master had 
no rifle. Master surely could not expect us, then, to stay 
with him, when there were elephants about!" 

On the way home he told us how his uncle had been 
killed by an elephant two years before. In actual fact, 
elephant-hunting is forbidden, but Mamadu's uncle had 
an old rifle. As it was too light to kill an elephant even 
at short range, he had crawled into a hollow tree on the 
verge of an elephant track. As one of the huge creatures 
passed, he had put the barrel of his rifle to its head and 
pressed the trigger. The animal had been killed instantly, 
but unfortunately it had fallen the wrong way towards 
the hollow tree in which Mamadu's uncle had been hid 
ing, and so, he, too, was killed. 

As I have said, here, very close to the equator, it is 
broad daylight all the year round by seven o'clock in the 
morning. In Mr. Schmourlo's house there was actually an 
alarm-clock. This we set for four o'clock, and off we 
went; for the dreaded Tiemoco, Mamadu asserted, was in 
the habit of coming with his companions into the plan 
tation at about nine o'clock in the evening a couple of 
hours, that is, after dark and remaining there until an 
hour before it got light again, when he would retire to 
spend the heat of the day dozing somewhere or other in 
the' deep and impenetrable jungle. While still in the vi 
cinity of the house, we marched along with the light of 
strong, shaded electric torches, but these we extinguished 
as soon as we reached the grass paths which ran through 
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the banana fields and along which we proceeded noise 
lessly in soft-soled gym-shoes. 

As a protection against snake-bite we wore long trou 
sers, which became soaked to above our knees with dew 
from the tall grass. On all sides countless glow-worms 
flitted hither and thither, their lights flashing on for about 
a second and then off again, so that the grassy under 
growth provided a veritable firework display. None of 
the natives of the plantation had been willing to accom 
pany us, and our own boy, Jo, alone had allowed himself 
to be persuaded to come. He was carrying the heavy flash 
light apparatus, without which it would have been im 
possible to take any elephant photos; for, in the open fields 
the animals appeared only by night, while in the dense, 
dark jungle, even in the day-time no photo without a 
flashlight would have come out. Silently we went forward 
in the light of the half-moon hanging horizontal in the 
sky. All around us from the edge of the forest came calls, 
growls, grunts, croakings, and shrill cries, and it is at 
night that one really appreciates how teeming with life 
the forest is. 

At length we halted and sat within whispering distance 
of each other, counting the minutes as they passed, pos 
sessed by the fever of the chase. I cannot say that I was 
at all anxious; elephants will never attack unless they are 
fired at that had been proved again and again by ex 
perience; but I was conscious of a feeling of tremendous 
tension. Every moment I expected to see a gigantic form 
rise up before me, and I wondered rather uneasily what 
I ought to do when it did happen. Suddenly a loud crack 
from behind us broke the stillness. The pulse in my neck, 
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I noticed, involuntarily began to quicken. Michael came 
creeping over to me on all fours, and together we listened 
intently to the noise. At last it came quite close to us. It 
was Jol The excitement had somewhat affected his interior 
economy and he had slipped away a little to one side 
on an urgent private affair I 

At daybreak we marched back, rather disappointed, 
and as a consolation we filmed some weaver-birds in a 
lemon-tree close to the house, Later in the afternoon a 
large truck came roaring out of the forest, with Mr. 
Schmourlo, a few neighbours and a cargo of bottles 
aboard. They set to and shook a "J un S^ e Cocktail" a 
pretty devilish drink, made of condensed milk, honey 
and every conceivable type of schnapps; and in this part 
of the world, schnapps, on principle, is drunk by the 
tumbler! 

"But you've no reason at all to be disappointed," 
declared M. Valon, a retired French officer. "After all, 
youVe only been at it for two days, and you've already 
seen an elephant's behind! Most of what you hear in 
these parts is sheer boasting! No one really wants to have 
anything to do with an elephant. I've been here for twenty 
years. Elephants have often been in my neighbourhood 
and even in my own plantation, but in the whole twenty 
years I haven't even seen the ear of a single elephant!" 

Even with a modern, heavy rifle, five or six yards is the 
best range for elephant-shooting, and you must hit the 
animal in exactly the right spot. Twenty yards is the ex 
treme range. If the second shot is not well and truly 
placed, you don't stand much of a chance. 

I told a tale first told me by a French Alsatian, who 
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had fought as a German marine in the First World War. 
On one occasion, he said, he'd seen a blind-drunk native, 
lying in the road near the Liberian border. The next 
morning all that had remained of him had been his 
skeleton. He had been completely devoured by black 
"manja," the dreaded driver-ants! 

M. Valon, however, carried off the story-telling honors. 
"An elephant-hunter whom I know once slung his ham 
mock to a couple of branches for the night," he told us, 
"and when he woke up the next morning, he found him 
self in quite a different place. What he'd mistaken for 
branches had been the trunks of a couple of elephants!" 

A story which I believe is a true one, however, tells 
how a native once shot an elephant, cut off its trunk and 
carried it back to the village as a trophy of the chase 
and first dainty morsel. When he returned, the "corpse" 
had got up and made off a really horrible affair. On the 
other hand, twice within the last eighty years we have 
seen in the zoological gardens how easily an elephant 
survives the tearing or cutting off of the end of its 
trunk. 

On the morning after this somewhat sodden merry 
making on the verandah we did not get up at four o'clock. 
Instead, we set off somewhat later with a single native, 
who spoke not a word of French, and marched along a 
narrow native track to a bend in the river, where there 
was said to be the only dug-out canoe in existence for a 
hundred miles in either direction. It turned out to be not 
half an hour's march, as the natives had assured us, but a 
good three hours, and the elephants appeared to have 
used the amenities afforded by the path far more than the 
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natives themselves. Wherever the ground was damp we 
saw, side by side with the naked footprints of the natives, 
the huge spoor, more than half a yard in diameter, of 
elephants. By the look of it, Mr, Tiemoco himself must 
have gone this way upon his lawful occasions, knowing 
full well that the natives would give him right of way just 
as quickly as they could! 

When we got to the river, there was no sign of a boat, 
but on the opposite bank were a small banana plantation 
and two native huts. We all three shouted at the top of 
our voices, and we were answered by shouts from the 
other side. A loud palaver then ensued between our native 
guide and some women on the other bank, but still no 
sign of a boat. The menfolk were away, there were no 
paddles and the women were frightened, we were even 
tually given to understand. Unwilling to have nothing 
to show for our long, three-hour march, we set to and 
fished with a rod which we found concealed in the bushes. 
Needless to say, we didn't get a single bite; but after a 
while our guide took off his loincloth and stepped into the 
water. It was then we first noticed a long rod, tied to a 
thick root, which ran just below the surface far into the 
river, vibrating with the current. Clutching it, our guide, 
who could not swim, pulled himself hand-over-hand to 
mid-stream, where the water was shallower, and then 
waded waist-deep to the farther bank. These ensued yet 
another long palaver, after which our guide returned 
solemnly the way he had gone. There was nothing to be 
done the women just wouldn't co-operate. 

From all this, I assumed that there could be no croc 
odiles in the river. Hang it all! I'd no intention of hauling 
down my flag to Mr. Tiemoco, before whom the whole 
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neighbourhood trembled! And in any case we had no de 
signs on his life; all we wanted to do was to take his 
photo for posterity. Accordingly, we stripped and, keeping 
only our sun-helmets as a protection against sun-stroke, 
we swam across, with the camera tied to the guide's head; 
and what a joy it was, after the way we had been sweat 
ing! Garbed solely in our helmets, we marched into the 
village and parleyed in sign-language with the women, 
who emerged after considerable hesitation from the cover 
of the banana trees. But still there was nothing doing. 
The men were a long way away, working or hunting, they 
had nothing to offer us to 'eat but a few papaws, and 
where the paddles were they had no idea, they told us. 
So we started to look for them ourselves, and sure enough, 
there they were, hidden in the undergrowth on the bank. 
We paddled off, naked as we were, and this was just as 
well, for had we been dressed, the seats of our pants 
would have got very wet indeed. A couple of miles farther 
down-stream we saw some crocodiles which had been 
sunning themselves on the bank, dive in and disappear 
in the foaming waters. But of elephants we saw no sign, 
either up- or down-stream; clearly, Mr. Tiemoco and his 
massive companions were wont to remain in the forest 
on the plantation side. 

So back we turned. It was clear that it was just about 
as easy to find an elephant in this virgin forest as it is to 
find the proverbial needle in the haystack, Mr. Schmourlo, 
incidentally, told us later that, though he had owned the 
plantation for ten years, he had so far never been down to 
the small settlement on the river, and that we were cer 
tainly the first white men ever to have done so. This, by 
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the way, represents no great feat in Africa: one has only 
to branch off one of the colonial main routes five or six 
miles into the trackless forest to come almost certainly 
into a district where no white man has ever set foot before. 
For, neither traders nor fanners lay any great store by 
toiling through the bush; anyone who does so, and does 
so, forsooth, in order to observe and photograph wild 
animals, is regarded with pity. 

For three days on end we were on the alert in the 
plantation at four, at three and at two o'clock in the 
morning, We were treated to magnificent concerts by the 
grasshoppers, and we marvelled at the superb African 
sunrise, but of Mr. Tiemoco we heard not a sound, nor 
caught so much as a glimpse of his tail. We became 
convinced that the stalwart and his followers ifiust have 
migrated to another district; perhaps, after eight months 
he had decided to move on and was engaged, at this very 
moment as we sat here, in gathering in the harvest of some 
other plantation. What a wretched nuisance it is not to 
have a car in Africa. 

One day, rather depressed, we went off to the other 
and smaller end of the plantation, a few hundred yards 
from the house, to catch butterflies. This we had most 
solemnly promised Chief Inspector Lederer of the Frank 
furt Zoo, an authority on butterflies, that we would do, 
He had even given us a butterfly-net and had shown us 
how to use it. Then Professor Koehler in Freiburg wanted 
us to bring him back some bumble-bees. Moreover, we 
had so far failed to discover a column of "manja," the 
black ants, in spite of the assertions of local settlers that 
they were ubiquitous, were constantly attacking houses 
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and putting everything to flight. The natives told us also 
that there were plenty to be found in the plantation. 

Quite close to the house itself, which was hidden only 
by a small, protruding strip of forest, stood the banana- 
trees in all their bounteous magnificence. Time and again 
we slipped on half -rotted fruit a disgusting feeling, as if 
one had inadvertently stepped into a mess. But there, at 
the back, the leaf stems of one plant stood gaunt and 
stripped, like swords pointing aloft! Surely, there could 
not be any elephants beside the house, we thought! Yet 
the leaves had been stripped off, and the torn fronds were 
not in the least withered, so the elephants must have had 
a meal here quite recently and in broad daylight! While 
we had been marching the live-long day, Mr. Tiemoco 
had been making merry outside our front door! And in 
deed, there were elephant tracks all over the place, and 
the grass had been freshly trampled down! At one spot 
everything was completely flattened out; at another, some 
one had very obviously taken his pleasure for quite a 
considerable time. There, too, was even the heap of dung, 
so well-known to us in the Frankfurt Zoo. Breaking it 
open, we found that it was still warm inside. Instinctively 
we lowered our voices. 

We followed one of the elephant tracks until it dis 
appeared into the jungle. Usually, it is all but impossible 
to penetrate into a forest of this kind, for at the edge, 
where there is still sufficient light for shrubs, one comes 
up against a veritable bastion of brushwood, weed and 
thorny thicket, through which it is quite impossible to 
push one's way. Here, however, the elephants had hewn 
a passage for us. Their track leading into the forest was 
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a deep, dark gateway through the green entanglements, 
and along it we could make our way in comparative 
comfort. Admittedly, the path did not seem to be quite 
big enough for an elephant; but that was due to the fact 
that, with its mighty body, it simply pushes aside most 
of the branches, which spring back into position behind 
the great creature. Indeed, we were astonished to find 
hardly a single tree uprooted, or so much as a branch 
broken off. Even these gigantic animals do not exert them 
selves or make more noise than is absolutely necessary. 
They simply push their way through the tangled mass 
by brushing it aside. We were able to estimate the size 
of the animals from the height to which the creepers and 
the thinner stems had been rubbed. To touch the topmost 
mark we had to reach with outstretched hand as high as 
we could; and, it must be remembered, it is not with the 
top of its back, but with the flanks of its belly that an 
elephant brushes aside the obstacles. As for roots and 
scrub and other growths up to three or four feet high, 
the great animals had simply stepped over these, without 
bothering to uproot them; but we, to our annoyance, had 
to negotiate these obstacles. 

We were at no particular pains to avoid making a noise, 
for we knew that the elephants themselves were making 
such a din that they would hardly be able to hear us. 
But scent was quite a different matter. In the dense forest 
it is quite impossible to judge wind-direction; for this 
reason we had followed the advice given to us by a hunter 
and always carried some bran in our pockets. By letting 
a little of it trickle through the fingers, we were able to 
tell fairly accurately which way the breeze was blowing. 
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The elephants were not in flight, but we presumed that 
they would probably penetrate quite deep into the forest, 
and we therefore followed them as quickly as we could; 
and where an elephant has previously blazed a trail 
through the forest it is not very difficult to follow. 

Under an old tree we came across a patch of soft, 
mouldy ground. Here one of the ponderous gentlemen 
must have halted. He must also have lain down for a 
while. In the vicinity were six or seven places where he 
had made water and a dozen or more heaps of dung, some 
of them quite old. He was probably in the habit of coming 
quite often to this favourite spot to take his afternoon 
siesta. Close by, a young tree, a good thirty-five feet high, 
had been broken off at the roots. All the foliage had 
been stripped off, but so skilfully that even the smallest 
twigs had remained intact and undisturbed. 

Once again we began to hear them rampaging. Branches 
cracked and tree-tops swished, as we stalked carefully 
closer and closer; then the well-known gurgle, which 
seems to come from the belly. Next we heard them also 
from behind us we were in the middle of a herd! Would 
we got a snapshot of them at last? We sat down, not, 
however, forgetting in our excitement to make sure that 
we had not sat on a regular ant-track, for it would have 
ruined the whole thing if at this juncture we had been 
compelled to indulge in the usual dervish-dance caused 
by too intimate a contact with ants. Then we primed our 
weapons the flashlight apparatus, the cine-camera and 
the ordinary camera. In the dim light there was no point 
in trying to take colour-photos. The cracking and swishing 
came nearer. Involuntarily, in such circumstances, one gives 
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a hasty glance round for a convenient tree, up which one 
could climb in case of necessity, and one realizes at the 
same time how very much we humans have in common 
with the monkeys! But, deep in the forest, there is not a 
hope; the tree-trunks 1 are all too thick, and they have no 
low branches. Thin trees, on the other hand, would be 
useless, should an elephant wish to fetch you down, for 
he will simply bend them right over. To try to run away 
would be more than stupid; in a dozen yards one would 
be flat on one's face, hopelessly entangled in the creepers, 
and the elephant would roar over one like a tank. These 
are the sort of thoughts which pass involuntarily through 
one's mind, at any rate on the first few occasions on which 
one finds oneself in the middle of a herd of elephants. 
But in the end one resigns oneself to the fact that one's 
life is in the hands of a huge pachyderm like Tiemoco. 

After many minutes, which seemed like hours, the 
undergrowth about fifteen yards away began to sway. 
Then, for a short while, we caught a glimpse of a grey 
wall, marked with the f amiliar wrinkles and that was all. 
The wall disappeared, and the bushes came to rest. There 
was a thrillingly pleasing smell of elephant in the air. 
Another quarter of an hour passed, and we heard the 
cracking noises coming from half a dozen different places 
in the forest. At last another animal appeared in exactly 
the same place as the first, and this time we saw an eye, 
a bit of tusk, not very thick, and an ear. Our fingers were 
ready on the release-triggers of the cameras, but all the 
time we hoped against hope that a little bit more of the 
elephant would appear. As the head was already begin 
ning to disappear, Michael took a flashlight snap. The 
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beast took not the slightest notice; while we, on the other 
hand, were sitting on hot bricks. Eventually the elephants 
went off farther afield, and, as no others took their place, 
we started off in pursuit. This time, however, we heard 
not a sound which might guide us; the beasts must have 
winded our scent and beaten a hasty retreat. 

Then, at last, we heard another rustling sound obliquely 
behind us. We turned at once in the direction of the noise, 
making good progress, thanks to the absence, as it hap 
pened, of any thick undergrowth. We clattered through 
a small ravine and with the aid of roots clambered up 
the other side. The rustling in front of us grew more pro 
nounced and then we saw what was causing it; the 
crests of some trees nearly two hundred feet high were 
swaying under a horde of long-tailed monkeys, which 
were raging around and cursing either at us, at the ele 
phants, or at each other! We could not help laughing, 
and then we held a council of war. Now that we knew 
where the elephants were, we decided that we would 
simply lie in wait on the plantation, for there we stood 
the best chance of getting some really good photographs. 
And so home again! 

Home again? Easier said than done! As all the elephant 
tracks ran between jungle and open country, all we had 
to do was to find one and follow it or so we thought. We 
cast around in all directions, but without success. In the 
end we decided to push ahead in the general direction 
of the plantation, only to find that Michael's idea of the 
right course was quite different from mine. The man-killer 
Tiemoco had led us into a fine trap. We had no compass 
with us, for originally we had gone out just to catch a few 
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butterflies in the vicinity of the house. Apart from the 
cameras, we carried nothing, neither food nor drink. The 
more we searched, the farther we progressed into un 
known regions; the sky was cloudy and overcast, and of 
the sun there was no sign. Even if it had been a clear 
day, under the thick, unbroken roof of leaves we should 
only very occasionally have caught a glimpse of the sun, 
and in any case, in this part of the world, the sun remains 
almost completely vertical above one's head all day long, 
so that it is impossible to take one's bearings from it. Here 
was a pretty to-do and all the time we were probably 
not more than three hours' march from the farm. It lay 
one way, with a road running almost at right angles; 
thus, if we chose a course and kept to it, we stood an 
equal chance either of emerging from the forest or of 
going fifty or sixty miles deeper into it, 

At the same time I realized how impossible it is for a 
man to keep going in a straight line, if he has no point 
on the horizon, no compass, and no stars by which to 
steer. Both men and animals inevitably go in circles, 
even when they think they are following a straight line. 
If a man is blindfolded, the circle he describes is some 
times as little as thirty or forty yards in diameter. I had 
previously had occasion to study this question rather 
closely, and I' had come across cases in which Canadian 
tree-fellers had gradually gone mad, when, in the course 
of two or three days' wandering, they came again and 
again upon the remnants of their own camp-fires; and 
these cases now came most unpleasantly back to my mind. 

Anxiously I debated what steps we ought to take, in 
order to make sure of proceeding in a straight line. The 
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elephants were entirely forgotten. Then I put my plan 
into effect, I faced in a definite direction, stood motionless 
while Michael went forward with a bush-knife until he 
all but disappeared in the undergrowth. All the time 
I guided him by means of shouts, so that he should not 
deviate from my line of vision. When Michael halted, he 
remained motionless with his back four-square to me, 
while I caught up; then I went forward, directed, in my 
turn, by him. For half a day we pursued this system of 
alternating control, cutting big gashes in the tree-trunks 
or felling the smaller trees, to make quite sure that, if by 
any chance we doubled back on our own track, we should 
be aware of the fact. I realized with some uneasiness that 
we had neither hypodermic syringe nor anti-snake serum 
with us; a single bite here in the depth of the forest would 
have meant certain death. Again and again, between the 
fronds of the trees, we saw a less dense patch in the 
jungle and at once imagined that we had at last reached 
the verge of the forest, Nevertheless, we would guard 
against changing our overall direction by moving at right 
angles, to left or right of our course, until we were exactly 
opposite the clearance, and would then march towards it 
on a line parallel to our original line of march. But there 
were numberless such little gaps in the dense jungle, 
where a small stream ran or a giant tree had fallen. 

Our thoughts were gloomy in the extreme, but we kept 
them to ourselves. We cursed ourselves heartily for hav 
ing thus improvidently penetrated deep into virgin forest 
Soon, too, hunger began to knock at the door, and it was 
a great relief when we found some of the red creeper 
onions, of which the chimpanzees had eaten with such 
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gusto on the borders of Liberia. These onions had a sour, 
refreshing taste, and we ate a whole heap of them and 
filled our pockets as well. At the same time, we were 
rather worried lest, eaten in such quantities, they might 
bring on an attack of diarrhoea or some other upset 

At one point, the forest became appreciably thinner, but 
here the undergrowth was so dense, that our bush-knives 
were merely blunted, and we ourselves remained hang 
ing in the thorns, like flies in a web, and any advance 
in the direction of the clearing was impossible. It is a fact 
that, wherever the foliage of the forest is less dense, the 
undergrowth is proportionately thicker. We discovered a 
tree of medium height which, we thought, was surely 
climbable. It was festooned with creepers, and with the 
aid of these I pulled myself laboriously upwards. From 
the top I was able to see that there was, indeed, a large 
clearing in front of us, and my heart jumped for joy, 
when I saw that it was more or less rectangular in shape. 
It could be nothing else but an abandoned and over 
grown plantation site, and was probably therefore a part 
either of our own or of some other estate. We had to 
get to that clearing and go straight across it! Yard by 
yard we worked our way forward; but very quickly we 
noticed that the farther we went, the more swampy the 
ground became; and no one tries to make a plantation 
in a swamp, nor do tall trees grow out of one. We were 
very downcast. 

In the meanwhile, the day was drawing to its close, 
and the sun, just when we ought to have been able to 
see it most clearly, was hidden behind thick clouds, 
Realizing that darkness would fall in half an hour, we 
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chose a spot which seemed to be free from insects, cut 
down a heap of branches and made as good a camp for 
ourselves as we could. It really was like a yarn out of 
some book of adventure; but these are things which one 
always appreciates much more in retrospect! Besides, the 
whole situation was ridiculous, for we cannot have been 
very far from the plantation. Yet the natives on the farm 
would certainly not miss us, but would think that we had 
taken the road, had been picked up by a truck and had 
gone off to visit some neighbour or other. We did not 
have even a torch or a box of matches, with which to 
light a fire. I must say that we were not particularly fright 
ened on account of wild animals; there were no lions in 
the forest here, and I had never heard of a leopard attack 
ing a man in this district. Nevertheless, as may well be 
imagined, we frequently watched very closely what we 
thought must be the eyes of some animal, until we were 
able to make sure that it was, after all, only a leaf or 
something similar. Snakes caused us much more uneasi 
ness. But we certainly had an excellent opportunity of 
listening to the vocal concert given by the animals of 
the African jungle; and naturally we both imagined that 
we did not sleep a wink though in this we were probably 
mistaken, because it is always the minutes and hours of 
wakefulness which seem so interminably long. The legends 
and ghost stories of the natives, over which we had 
previously made merry, seemed in our present state of 
mind to assume quite a different significance and we 
talked hard about home. 

In the early morning light before dawn, as the noises 
of the jungle died down, we set forth again, our clothes 
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wringing wet. Yet we were only too grateful that one of 
the usual thunderstorms had not overtaken us. Stub 
bornly we persevered with our system of mutual direction- 
control. At least we had our watches, and about half an 
hour after noon we came across a half -smothered banana 
plant. We tried to stifle our excitement; it could, we 
thought, perhaps be a solitary plant, which somehow or 
other had taken root in the middle of the jungle or 
quite possibly, there were such things as wild bananas. 
But then, suddenly the high trees ceased, and we found 
ourselves face to face with a horrible-looking tangle of 
bushes, fifteen and more feet high. Then we found an 
other banana plant, a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth, 
and gradually it really did seem as though we had struck 
another abandoned plantation. We waded through some 
shallow flood-water, on the other side of which the banana 
plants still stood in more or less orderly rows; then along 
a half -overgrown pathway, and finally we found ourselves 
back once more on "our own" plantation! Very tired, we 
tottered into the house. None of the natives had bothered 
his head about us, while we, for our part, kept quiet about 
the night we had unwillingly spent away from home. 

Now that we were once more in the security of our 
Russian host's house, all the stories about the spirit of the 
last great king of the Baule tribe, which was said to have 
taken up its abode in the body of the invincible bull- 
elephant, Tiemoco, appeared ridiculous, and we were 
more determined than ever to get the better of the dreaded 
monster. The very next afternoon we went to the place 
at which we had entered the jungle and we found that, 
while we had been wandering about in the forest, Mr. 
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Tiemoco had indeed been here again. We made a minute 
inspection of the place whence the elephants must emerge, 
and chose a spot where we proposed to take up our po 
sition that same night, In the process, we discovered a 
bush which had a silver-white leaf at the end of each 
branch. I drew Michael's attention to it, and he ploughed 
his way through a sort of meadow knee-deep in leafy 
growth to pick me a branch of it. Suddenly, far more 
quickly than one can describe it, there was a rustling 
noise. 

"A snake!" shouted Michael, more pleased than fright 
ened, and the next moment: "Ouch! damn it! It's bitten 
me!" he cried. Of course it would happen that we had 
not bothered to change for the brief walk down to the 
plantation and were still wearing our house-shorts! On the 
side of Michael's calf two incisions were clearly visible, 
though neither was bleeding very much. The boy had 
only caught sight of a portion of the snake, which, he 
thought,, was black and about ten or twelve feet long; 
but in the tangled undergrowth he may well have been 
mistaken. The whole affair was somewhat unusual, for 
in Africa one does not normally get bitten by a poisonous 
snake as readily as all that; snakes are not anxious to at 
tack a man, and they do so only if they are inadvertently 
trodden or sat upon. Michael, however, did not think he 
had trodden on this one, unless perhaps he had caught 
the thin end of its tail and had not felt it under his sole. 
It was, of course, possible that this particular bit of bush 
was the reptile's breeding-ground, its own private prop 
erty, and that it was defending its home. 

The lad had become quite pale, and large beads of 
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perspiration stood out on his forehead. This may well have 
been due to shock; it was by no means certain that the 
snake had been of the poisonous variety, but Michael had 
an acute throbbing pain in his leg. We retired cautiously 
a little distance and then sat down in a comparatively 
open space. After our adventures of the previous day, I 
had both syringe and serum with me, and although the 
former was not quite clean after a penicillin injection we 
had recently given to a neighbour's dog, this did not 
matter. Fortunately, the serum I had with me was the 
"polyvalente" serum from Dakar, which I had ordered 
from the chemist in Abidjan and which was efficacious 
against the bites of all snakes to be found in this district 
From Germany I had brought two kinds of serum, to be 
used according to the species of snake responsible for the 
bite; but in this case it was, of course, impossible to telL 
Following the time-honoured practice, I fixed a tourni 
quet made from my leather belt and a piece of stick 
around the leg, which went first red and then a bluish 
colour and was somewhat swollen in the vicinity of the 
bite. Michael had a bad headache, and his speech had 
become a little incoherent. Bunching up the wall of the 
abdomen he had become very thin during these last 
months I injected the clear liquid into the flesh. After 
that, at intervals of about half a minute, I loosened the 
tourniquet for the space of one or two heartbeats, to 
prevent the leg from going numb. Then I ran back to the 
house and called the natives. Making a chair of our hands, 
we carried my son back to the house and put him to bed. 
I felt very disturbed, particularly as my wife had argued 
so strongly against the boy's accompanying me to Africa. 
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He lay there, quite listless, and when I came close and 
questioned him, his answers were faint and more or less 
incoherent. As a further precaution I gave him an injec 
tion to strengthen the heart. 

Everything, fortunately, went reasonably well. Towards 
evening the patient was able to sit up, and the next 
morning he felt merely a little unsteady and had rather 
a bad headache and a sharp attack of diarrhoea though 
whether this latter had anything to do with the snake 
bite, I cannot say. The next evening we were again busily 
engaged in planning our offensive against Tiemoco, and 
during the small hours of the following night we quietly 
took up our position at the spot we had chosen, dressed 
this time more wisely in trousers and top-boots, which 
we had brought all the way from Germany and which we 
now wore for the first time. 

That night we out-maneuvred Mr. Tiemoco. He came 
with several other elephants, probably about six of them, 
from another part of the forest. The animals advanced, 
placidly grazing, five minutes here and fifteen minutes 
there; and whilst the sounds they made were just as loud 
as on the previous occasion, we were hardly able to make 
out their silhouettes, though we thought we saw elephants 
everywhere. We had decided that this time we would on 
no account go into the thick undergrowth with our cam 
eras and flashlight gear in search of the beasts, but would 
let them come to us; we kept to our resolve, even though 
we were consumed with impatience. 

At last Tiemoco came quite close to us perhaps ten 
yards away. But still we had to wait and go on waiting, 
for between him and us was a large banana tree. Then 
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we saw again and again the sheen of his white tusks as 
he gradually emerged a little farther. "Now," I whispered, 
and at the same instant the flashlight burst forth as 
brightly as the sun. I was, I confess, more than a little 
nervous. Would he go for us, I wondered? Tiemoco, how 
ever, took not the slightest notice of the bright light, 
which, in any case, had only flashed for one five-thou 
sandth of a second he probably thought it was lightning. 
Michael had gone on filming automatically and then took 
three snapshots at short intervals. The giant turned his 
head towards us, became restless and pricked up his ears. 
Then he backed into the bush. We heard a gentle rustling 
of branches and then nothing more. We both felt a little 
uneasy, and for quite a while we remained, silent and 
motionless, where we were. There was now nothing to be 
seen or heard of the elephants anywhere. Exulting, we 
returned to the house and, as there was no dark room, we 
set to work then and there to develop the films; and, by 
Jove! three of the pictures were first-classl Greatly heart 
ened, we woke up our boy, for sleep, now, was out of the 
question. Then the sun rose. 

I must, by the way, be perfectly honest. That it was, 
in fact, Mr. Tiemoco in person that we had photographed, 
I cannot guarantee. Equally, none of the natives was quite 
sure, for none of them, in all probability, had ever really 
seen him face to face. But in any case, we had certainly 
out-maneuvred the cunning, mighty lord of the forest 
in the battle of Plantation Kilo 68. 
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. Roger and Aka Join Us 



IT HAD been my intention to observe the wild animals 
in Africa, and not to bring any back with me; for this 
reason I had booked return air passages by Air France 
for my son and myself. But what is bred in the bone 
will out in the flesh, At the time when we were seeking 
elephants in the deep forests of the Sassandra hinterland, 
a French merchant told me in the "Cercle" the white 
man's club in Sassandra that a certain Dutchman on a 
palm plantation close by had a young chimpanzee which 
he wished to get rid of. The friendly Frenchman was also 
good enough to drive me in his car through the endless 
straight lines of palms to the villa of Mynheer Fuyt a 
veritable Miramare Castle, built on a headland of the 
tropical Atlantic coast. Mynheer Fuyt had previously been 
in Indo-China, had been interned for years by the Jap 
anese, and had as a result lost a great number of his 
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teeth. His wife had been a children's doctor. (A little 
while ago, he, his wife and their two sons stayed with us 
in Frankfurt, during their first visit to Europe for many 
years. ) 

A little female chimpanzee, who might well have been 
the sister of our Kathrin in Frankfurt, was running about 
freely in the vicinity of the house, The Fuyts had got her 
from some natives, who had shot and eaten her mother. 
It is, incidentally, in some such manner as this that all 
the chimpanzees reach the various zoos; and this fact is 
important from the point of view of animal psychology. 
Most people in Europe think that these animals have 
been trapped or netted in a most adventurous and ro 
mantic manner; but nowadays, with almost all the natives 
paid by the hour like European labourers, nobody would 
think of engaging a whole native village in order to 
surround a herd of chimpanzees with a hundred men or 
so. Animals caught in this way would cost a small fortune. 
In any case, I myself can think of no way of coping with 
a fully-grown, wild chimpanzee except by shooting. 

The girl-chimpanzee, Aka, was a pert little hoyden. 
She had been so mischievous that she was no longer 
allowed inside the house itself; but in retaliation she ran 
wild in the oil factory, turning cocks on and off, releasing 
the steam pressure and sounding the hooter. What is 
more, her stepmother went in constant fear lest the little 
lass should get caught up in one of the driving-belts, and 
so it had been decided to send her to the Amsterdam 
Zoo. The French authorities, however, had refused an 
export permit, on the grounds that chimpanzees were 
protected by law. Before leaving Paris, I had, as a pre- 
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cautionary measure, secured a permit to bring back a few 
anthropoid apes, and with the Fuyts I quickly came to 
an agreement but not with little Aka. 

She was passionately fond of riding in motor vehicles 
and sat herself at once in the front seat of our truck; 
but as soon as our French driver got in and prepared to 
drive off, she screamed for her mother and burst into the 
most frightful paroxysms of rage, She got so worked up 
that she made a mess on all the seats and dirtied our 
French friend's shirt into the bargain! So we fetched her 
cage a vast affair made of hardwood and iron bars. 
Now, the anthropoid ape is far more intelligent than any 
other wild animal. When the monster cage was put on 
the truck, Aka not only refused to enter it, but even bit 
her stepmother, Michael and I looked at each other and 
sighed. There was nothing for it but to act rather brutally 
to use, that is, the well-tried zoo method: seize her 
arms like lightning, bend them behind her back, hold 
on hard to all her limbs, taking great care at the same 
time to keep out of reach of her powerful jaws, bundle 
her swiftly into the cage and slam the doorl What a brute 
one feels when one has to do this sort of thing! And be 
hind our backs Mrs, Fuyt, I noticed, was surreptitiously 
wiping her eyes. 

On the way back, someone told us of a second chim 
panzee, which was living with the French owner of a 
saw-mill. Accordingly, we drove the truck to his place, 
and after a short drink, I revealed my intentions, "What 
a stroke of luck!" cried the lady of the house involuntarily. 
We had to drive quite a distance to the spot in the forest 
where the chimpanzee, a large male already twelve years 
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old, was being kept. He had had to be banished from the 
house two years previously, because he had started to 
rage and yell every time he saw a native workman; and 
now he was bound by a heavy chain to a tree, in whose 
branches he could clamber and play at will, His name 
too was Aka, "monkey" in the native language, but we 
quickly christened him Roger, after the Christian name 
of his former owner. 

When I saw him for the first time, I nearly changed 
my mind. He was a giant fellow, with the shoulders of 
an athlete and the grey fur on his back which denotes a 
fully-grown, male chimpanzee; he had the jaws of a pan 
ther and the muscles of a prize-fighter. I know the male 
chimpanzee only too well; my head bears the scars of 
his bites, and my right hand is stiff from the same cause, 
He is as strong, and has as powerful a bite as the big 
predatory animals, and possesses much more intelligence. 
If a lion attacks you, you can thrust a chair or a broom 
at him, and he will bite into it. But a chimpanzee, whose 
brain is semi-human, will not be so obliging; he knows 
quite well where he can draw blood, and he will tear 
any weapon out of your hand. Every healthy, mature male 
chimpanzee suffers daily from a few frightful paroxysms 
of rage, when he screams, rages, and tears up any and 
every thing within reach of his four hands. These dances 
of rage are probably designed for the purpose of impress 
ing females and the younger males, who then flee either 
to a distance or to the refuge of a thin branch. In a few 
minutes the spasm of rage passes, and the fellow becomes 
kindness personified, examining in a most friendly and 
sympathetic manner the wounds which he himself has 
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caused and behaving, in short, with exemplary sports 
manship. During the Berlin air raids I had ample oppor 
tunity of pitting myself against the big male apes of the 
Berlin Zoo, which, in a spirit of co-operation, I had taken 
to live in my own house. 

On the order of his master, who was armed with a 
cudgel, Roger obediently climbed down and was most 
friendly towards him. With chimpanzees, this is of no 
great significance; they will often remain perfectly peace 
ful for the whole of their lives towards the master who has 
reared them and Mr. Schwander had already had Roger 
for seven years. But woe betide anyone else who lays a 
hand on them! "Out of the question!" I whispered to 
Michael. "He can keep him!" 

But Michael went on pestering me. 

"Father," he pleaded, "if we don't take him, he'll be 
shot when Mr. Schwander goes to Europe and just look 
what a magnificent fellow he is!" 

And so I allowed myself to be cajoled and lived to 
rue it for many a week! One of the natives brought us 
every conceivable type of spanner, pitching them to us 
from a respectful distance and making off again as quickly 
as he could. The chain itself was secured with five or six 
different nuts and bolts, for Roger had developed into a 
regular Handcuff King. Gingerly we unscrewed the things 
and led the great beast towards the truck. We had trans 
ferred little Aka into a packing-case, and now we faced 
the problem: How were we going to get Roger into the 
big cage? Well, we opened the door wide and put little 
Aka on the other side of the cage, so that Roger could see 
her through the bars. No sooner did he catch sight of her 
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than his fur bristled, he leaped on to the truck and into 
the cage to seize the young thing on the other side of the 
bars and the door slammed to behind him! From the 
saw-mill I obtained a few planks and baulks and nailed 
the whole thing up very securely; then we drove back 
to the farm belonging to Mr. Schmourlo (and the ele 
phants!). 

I set little Aka free, and she wandered happily round 
near the house and its precincts. But when evening came, 
I decided to bring her in, on account of the danger from 
panthers. But every time I managed to grasp one of her 
hands, she tried to bite me, and I had to let go again 
and off she ran. I accordingly took to the lassoo; and, 
believe me, it is no mean feat to throw a noose over the 
head of a creature which has four hands! It began to get 
darker, and somehow or other I had to solve the problem, 
so I tried different tactics. With Michael and a few of the 
natives I chased Aka away into the forest, and cut off her 
way of return. This, as I had expected, was something she 
did not relish at all. She got frightened, ran screaming 
towards me and clambered up my body, But as soon as I 
caught hold of her and attempted to fasten her collar, she 
started biting again, tore herself free and ran away. Des 
perate situations, I thought, demand desperate measures. 
I bawled at her and fairly let fly. Once more Aka reacted 
as I had expected, in the exact chimpanzee manner. She 
raged and screamed and wept and had a crack at 
Michael, who was standing beside us! Chimpanzee chil 
dren must never, never bite their parents, but they delight 
in venting their spleen on other, usually quite innocent, 
creatures. I had to hold her firmly by the hand to prevent 
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her from rushing at Michael and handing on to him the 
thrashing she had received from me! Finally she became 
so exhausted and in her excitement so dependent on me, 
that she let me put on her collar, to which was attached 
a goodly length of hempen rope. I then prudently secured 
the buckle of the collar with some wire and tied her up to 
her little hut. During the day, she roamed about at will, 
dragging her length of rope about with her. That was the 
first and the last time that I ever hit little Aka, who now 
lives happily with us in our Frankfurt Zoo. But from 
that moment I became her foster-father, while poor 
Michael, who had done nothing to her, remained a hated 
enemy, and I had only to shout at him, for her to rush at 
him with her fur bristling with rage. Whenever I tied her 
up she became very unhappy, and how well she knew 
how to give expression to her misery! She would scream, 
rumple up her hair, throw herself down on her back and 
bang everything about, just like a naughty child. If I went 
close enough, she would rush at me, clamber up me in a 
flash, throw her arms round me and grip my bare flesh 
most painfully with all twenty of her little fingers. Then 
I had to pacify her and play with her, and with one 
mighty jump, spring out of her reach. We were very sorry 
for her, and for her sake as well as ours, we wished she 
were already at home with my wife. 

Now we had to think about continuing our journey. We 
were alone on the farm, which lay five miles or so from 
the main road and which not a soul ever visited. I selected 
one of Mr. Schmourlo's French novels, The Madonna of 
the Sleeping Car, betook myself to the roadside and sat 
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me down. Whenever I heard the hum of a car in the forest, 
I went and stood in the middle of the road; but the two 
or three trucks which passed during the morning were 
either already fully laden or were going in the wrong 
direction. At last I stopped a big diesel truck with a cargo 
of petrol tins, on which there seemed to be room. The 
native owner was quite willing to accommodate me, but 
he refused absolutely to drive down the side road to the 
farm. Obviously, he had had one or two bitter experiences, 
and he preferred first to walk there on foot and see for 
himself. About the chimpanzees I had so far said not a 
word; that, I thought, must be my final surprise packet, 
for had I told him at once, I feared he might have refused 
to come with me at all. Everything, however, went well, 
and we reached an agreement. The truck was brought 
along, and we loaded our goods and chattels into it. 
Roger's big cage would not fit upright, and we had to 
put it on its side. As we were doing so, something hap 
pened as a result of which my heart was in my mouth. 
When Roger was no longer sitting on the bottom of the 
cage, which in its new position now formed one of the 
sides, we realized that the floorboards had simply been 
laid, unfastened, in the cage, and suddenly they began to 
fall inwards! By the grace of God, Roger was far too busy 
cursing the native driver to notice it straight away. It 
would not have escaped the eye of a female, who as a gen 
eral rule is much more observant. I rushed round to the 
back of the house, grabbed the first two planks I could 
find and lugged them to the cage. Then, without pausing 
for breath, we nailed them across the gap. Only after they 
had been securely fastened did we saw off the protruding 
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ends, and after that we made doubly sure with hoops of 
iron and plenty of wire. 

When this excitement was over, we drove off. A little 
ahead of us was another truck, the cloud of red dust from 
which enveloped us and made us look distinctly sun 
burned. Our driver stepped on the gas and drew closer, 
and then there occurred the thing which I have always 
marvelled at in Africa without further ado, the other 
truck drew in to the side of the road and stopped to let us 
pass. Some of our own truck-drivers might well copy this 
example of good road manners. I must, however, add that, 
just before one reaches the Davo river, the native drivers, 
too, abandon this form of politeness. For the ferry, which 
is built on a foundation of hollow logs, is worked by 
the ferryman and his assistants only between sunrise and 
sunset. He has been appointed by the Government, by 
whom he is paid, and refuses to work a moment longer 
than he must. The crossing takes very nearly an hour, and 
the latecomers have' either to wait half the day or resign 
themselves to camping for the night on the mosquito- and 
tsetse fly-ridden banks of the river. We ourselves un 
dressed and swam across alongside the ferry, for in the 
immediate vicinity of a ford there is little or no danger of 
crocodiles. 

The truck was going only as far as Gagnoa, and a 
hundred yards short of the "Campement" I called a halt. 
So named are the rest-houses, erected in these parts by the 
Government and leased to native lessees. Nowadays it is 
extremely difficult to get a room in them, but this time 
I was lucky: I managed to secure a couple of rooms. It 
was only after I had filled in the multitude of forms, with 
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their dozens of questions, however, that I allowed the 
truck to drive up and we started, to the horror of the land 
lord, to unload our menagerie. The driver of the truck, by 
the way, refused to accept a penny. "It has been a pleas 
ure, sir," he insisted. With natives one never knows where 
one is; most of them would have haggled for all they were 
worth. 

While we were humping our cases into the compound, 
the whole village rushed out to see what was going on, 
and in a moment about a hundred-and-fifty of them were 
all round us. The chimpanzees and the other monkeys 
became nervous, and Roger started to rage. He sprang at 
the bars of his cage which rocked so violently that we 
had to keep holding on to it. The natives cat-called and 
shook sticks at him, and Roger was so incensed that he 
stretched out his hands through the bars of the cage, 
seized hold of me and began to weep. But, the moment I 
left him, he would begin making a scene. Then all our 
white fellow-guests, among them a French captain, came 
along to find out what it was all about, For five hours I 
was kept busy, chasing the natives away, first from one 
side and then from the other, of the compound. I was 
sorely tempted to set about them with my stick, but I 
wanted, if possible, to avoid any unpleasantness. At last 
darkness fell, and the compound emptied. By the dimly 
flickering light of a single electric bulb, the pride of its 
native owner's heart, we were at length able to dine. Then 
we took a shower-bath from the overhanging buckets and 
dropped, dead tired, into our camp beds. 

Scarcely had I fallen asleep, than the din broke out 
anew. I heard the other guests cursing and, half-naked, 
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I dashed out to Roger. This time the object of his wrath 
was a dog, which was standing in front of the cage and 
barking at him. It was, in fact, the watch-dog of the rest- 
house; with cool determination I enticed the creature into 
one of the stables and firmly locked him in. I was scarcely 
back in my bed, before Roger began once more to screech 
and pummel, at regular intervals, which gradually became 
shorter and shorter. At last I discovered what the trouble 
was. Immediately opposite Roger's cage, over the entrance 
into the rest-house, a solitary electric bulb was burning, 
and it was now shining surprisingly brightly, for it was 
the only light on the whole electric installation which was 
still switched on. I found a ladder, climbed up and un 
screwed the offending bulb; and then, at long last, peace 
descended upon us and remained with us until the dawn. 
Before we even had had breakfast, Michael took over 
the job of defending Roger against the natives, while I ran 
off to try to find a vehicle which would take us into the 
interior to Bouake, our base. Without exception, all the 
traders assured me that no "camion" ever went direct to 
Bouake, I was, however, well aware of the reliance that 
could be placed in such utterances and I continued my 
search. In the street, under the overhanging roof of a 
factory a powerfully-built black driver was sleeping like a 
lord on his American camp-bed, while his apprentices, 
wrapped in their blankets, lay on the bare earth beside 
him. One of them was already up, and I asked him where 
the truck was going? To my delight he told me that they 
had come from British Sudan, but at the moment they 
were on their way to Bouak^I The native chauffeur knew 
no French, but spoke only English, and in his turn he 
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was delighted to find someone like me to whom he could 
make himself understood, As usual, he took me for an 
American. 

We held a long palaver over the price, which was even 
tually settled at several hundred marks for the 400-mile 
journey. This settled, the driver went off to the market 
place, to pick up any native passengers he could find; at 
about ten o'clock he arrived at the rest-house to collect us 
and our baggage much to the relief of our landlord. 
But, my goodness, what a time it took us to find from 
among the gaping native crowd a few strong men bold 
enough to seize Roger's cage and hoist it on to the truck! 





THIS, THEN, was how our journey began, with Roger and 
two child-chimpanzees Aka and Lulu, with monkeys, long- 
tailed and otherwise, with birds and civet cats, all loaded 
in cases and crates on the truck of the native from the 
British Sudan; and off we set, back into the interior to 
Bouake! 

Beside us squatted twenty or thirty native passengers, 
who affably thrust kola-nuts into our mouths and, with 
out asking, helped themselves from our store of bananas, 
which we were taking as food for the monkeys, I had taken 
up my position at the back, beside Roger's cage, with a 
cudgel in my hand, so that I could keep an eye on the 
powerful rascal. The poor fellow kept getting into a rage, 
because at each halt the natives gaped and shouted at him. 
Then again, for many miles the truck clattered horribly 
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over the badly worn road, and Roger just did not know 
how best to compete with this incessant shaking; first he 
would stand on all fours, then he would cling to the 
round iron bars of the cage with his hands, and finally he 
would try sitting down a posture which, on account of 
his very bony posterior, he obviously found to be most 
uncomfortable. Poor old Roger, he must have come to the 
conclusion that trucks like this were specially made for the 
torture of unfortunate apes. Again and again he stretched 
a begging hand through the bars, and I had to hold it in 
order to pacify him. Every now and then he would begin 
rampaging afresh, and I must say I could not blame him, 
He would hang with his whole weight on the iron bars, 
would flex his mighty muscles, screeching, yelling, and 
trying all the time to grab me and tear me to bits. 

Warning shouts from the natives in front caused me 
constantly to duck my head to avoid being decapitated 
by overhanging branches. On one occasion, while I was 
thus bent double, and Roger was in the middle of one of 
his bouts of rage, he managed to seize my shirt and tear it 
clean off my back; and so, to the delight of the natives, I 
had to drive through the villages half -naked. 

We stopped at almost every village. Some passengers 
would descend and others, after long palaver and haggling 
over the fare, would take their place. In Africa, where to 
all intents and purposes there are no railways, this passen 
ger traffic forms a very important part of the truck- 
business. To try to hitch-hike one's way across Africa 
would be a quite hopeless undertaking; every mile must 
be paid for, exactly as on our railways at home. Natives, 
incidentally, love travelling, and hardly ever was one to 
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be seen walking along a main road. Except for the fare, 
travel for him is cheap, for it is the custom of the country 
that every traveller is entitled to expect free food and 
lodging in any strange village in which he may find him 
self. Inter-colonial boundaries exist only for the white 
man, and the natives in any case carry no identification 
papers. I took advantage of the palavering with would-be 
passengers to slip away with the truck owner to the bar 
and drink a bottle of beer, and inquire at the same time if 
there were any wild animals in the village little monkeys, 
young leopards and the like. As a result, a delightful black 
mangabey, a species of long-tailed ape, took its place be 
side the driver's seat. She had a belt round her waist and 
was secured with a length of rope. A leper told me with 
great pride that he had *ur} singe comme les hommes 
blancs" a monkey like the white men; what he meant by 
that I had not the faintest idea. When he brought the 
animal, it turned out to be a hussar monkey, a species 
which indeed has a white face and red hair! This fine male 
specimen is now living in the Frankfurt Zoo. 

I had long ago put aside my sun-helmet in favour of 
a plain broad-brimmed slouch hat for I am inclined to 
think that a sun-helmet, for most people, is quite unnec 
essary. In South America, for example, through which the 
equator runs too, nobody wears a sun-helmet; they all 
wear straw hats. But for riding in the truck I had reverted 
to the helmet, since there is a fairly wide gap between it 
and the head that wears it, through which the slip-stream 
can pleasantly pass. I quickly learnt, however, that the 
little leather strap which is sometimes affixed to a helmet 
is no mere ornament, for a sudden puff blew my headgear 
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off. The yells of my fellow-passengers brought the truck 
to a halt, and one of the apprentices was sent off to re 
trieve the errant hat. To my surprise, he did not stop at 
the spot where the helmet had been blown into the bushes, 
but went on running in the direction of the village, which 
was already a long way back. He must have misunder 
stood me and thought that I had left the helmet in the 
village. A second lad was sent off in pursuit to stop him, 
but before he could catch up, the first one was already out 
of sight. My goodness, how these natives can curse! 

The truck owner flew into a rage and started thrashing 
the third apprentice, who had had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the whole affair. Then he demanded that I should 
pay for the delay; but in that, I need hardly say, he had no 
luck. Since then, I have made a present of this superb 
helmet to my boy, Jo, who puts it on every evening when 
the sun goes down, and with it a pair of dark glasses we 
had given him! 

By way of contrast, once, when we came suddenly on a 
large hole in the road after having rounded a corner, our 
driver stopped, ran back and cut down a young tree, with 
which without further ado he proceeded to fill and patch 
up the hole. "Otherwise," he explained, "another truck 
might easily have fallen into it later especially in the 
dark." All these native drivers were always most consider 
ate. I have never seen two trucks try and race each other, 
and when one wishes to overtake a slower vehicle, it will 
always pull in to the side of the road and let one pass. 
Sometimes, I must admit, the two drivers would take 
advantage of the situation to drive abreast for a while, to 
exchange the news and a few articles of food. 
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There was a long halt at a wooden bridge, which a gang 
of men was repairing under the eye of a native overseer. 
The planks of hardwood which had formed its surface had 
been partly removed, and little parties of two or three 
men were engaged very leisurely in nailing new ones in 
their place. The fact that our lorry with its many passen 
gers was waiting impatiently to cross did not worry them 
in the least. As far as they were concerned, our native 
driver, who was urging them to get a move on, simply did 
not exist, and it was easy to see that we should probably 
'be held up for the whole afternoon. In despair, our driver 
came to me and said that, as I was the only white man, I 
ought to give them a piece of my mind. Now, although one 
way and another I had gathered quite a goodly collection 
of French swear-words, I did not think they would suffice 
for a lengthy oration. But in a case like ,this, it is the tone 
of voice that counts, so I drew a deep breath and let drive 
in good stout-hearted German! This scored an immediate 
and resounding success. The workmen at once jumped to 
it; they hastily gathered all the planks which were lying 
about and laid them loose across the bridge, and in no 
tune our enormous lorry, temporarily shedding its pas 
sengers as a precautionary measure, was able to roll slowly 
across to the other side. 

The word had gone round that the "two Americans" 
were offering to pay good money for wild animals, with 
the result that all manner of things were offered to us 
en route at prices which, for Africa, were by no means 
low. This was due to the high current price of meat and 
to the fact that the natives could always eat what animals 
they caught, for there is hardly a living creature that does 
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not provide a meal for them. All along the route, side by 
side with bananas, pineapples 'and beer, we frequently 
saw shot monkeys hanging up for sale not a pretty sight! 

Michael suddenly complained that he had a headache 
and said that he was also very tired and thirsty. As it was not 
possible to procure any filtered water anywhere along the 
route, I gave him half a bottle of red wine, together with 
six or seven sulf onamide tablets, for it was obvious that he 
had a temperature. It is most imcomfortable to fall ill 
while travelling in a truck, so I had him moved into the 
driver's cabin. But in the evening he said it was too hot 
there, and accordingly we changed places, so that he could 
get some air, At about eight o'clock, when it was already 
quite dark, there was a sudden yell from the rear of the 
truck. We pulled up with a jerk, a native came rushing 
round and tore open the door. 

"Votre fils est mordu par le grand chimpanzer he cried. 
"Your son has been bitten by the big chimpanzee!" 

At the same time came a loud shout from Michael: 
"Dad! Quickly! Roger's already half out of his cage!" 

"Have you got a stick?" I shouted in reply. But the rag 
ing beast had snatched the stick from Michael's hand and 
was now stabbing at him with it through a gap between 
the bars, With empty hands I was powerless. I therefore 
ran back a short distance, and, though it was dark, I 
managed to find a sort of bamboo fence. I stamped it 
down, tore three or four stout sticks from it and rushed 
back to the truck, which was by now on the move again. 

Roger had pulled one of the iron bars out of its wooden 
socket and had bent it back He had thus been able to 
stretch the whole of his arm through and seize Michael. 
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He had torn the stick from the boy's hand and there was 
nothing to stop him from pulling out the other bars at his 
leisure. His head and shoulders were already protruding 
from the cage, and Michael had tried to push him back 
with his bare hands. This was by no means easy to do, for 
apart from anything else, the boy had to be continually 
ducking to avoid the overhead branches as the truck pro 
ceeded on its way. Roger had seized him by the arm, torn 
half his shirt off and ripped the flesh from his hand with 
his panther-like jaws. 

At the moment, however, I could not afford to bother 
about Michael; leaping towards the cage, I rained blows 
on the ape's powerful hands, which were already easing 
out the remaining bars. Roger, crazy with rage, sprang 
against the bars of the cage, which threatened at any mo 
ment to overturn, and suddenly grabbed the stick from 
my hands. But I had a second cudgel ready, with which I 
continued to belabour him; and all the time I had to press 
myself farther and farther back among the packing cases, 
lest he should grab hold of me in the dark, pull me to 
wards him and bite me. 

The native passengers had all fled, and only our boy, 
Jo, from a little distance gave me some light from a power 
ful electric torch an action greatly to his credit. Roger 
screamed and roared; he snatched the second stick from 
me and then a third, with which he continued to stab at 
me from within the cage. All I could now do was to keep a 
sharp watch and, the moment he seized one of the remain 
ing bars of the cage, to beat him mercilessly on the hands. 
This may sound very brutal, but had the beast succeeded 
in getting out, there might well have been a terrible 
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tragedy; for this was no completely wild chimpanzee, 
straight from the virgin forest and accustomed to flee at 
the approach of bipeds, but an animal which had been 
familiar with human beings for years; with his powerful 
predatory jaws he could have inflicted the most gruesome 
injuries. All my sticks were now gone, so I snatched 
a long sabre from one of the nearby natives and with the 
flat of the blade continued to belabour his busy hands. 

As the truck had meanwhile come to a standstill once 
more, and as the blows must undoubtedly have been 
painful, the animal gradually became a little less wild 
and withdrew out of range of my sabre. This gave me the 
chance to use a little verbal persuasion. Roger responded, 
his wrath evaporated, and he came up to me, stretching 
out his wounded hands and inviting my sympathy. Once 
a paroxysm of this nature has spent itself, the male chim 
panzee yields to understanding treatment. I bent the iron 
bars back into position; from the bundle of one of the 
natives I took some rope and from somewhere or other I 
got a length of wire; with these I bound some stout staves 
obliquely across the cage and fastened them securely to 
each of the iron bars. 

Only when this had been done could I turn to Michael 
and examine his hand. It was in a terrible state; the flesh 
of the middle and index fingers was hanging in strips, and 
he was bleeding profusely. The natives declared that there 
was a Negro doctor in the village, and one of them ran off 
to fetch him. But the doctor, of course, was not at home, 
and even the native medicine-man had to be fetched from 
the neighbouring village. All this took a long time, and it 
seemed to me that it would be far better, as we only had 
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another forty miles to reach Bouake, to do nothing to the 
hand, but to push on. I extracted a few handkerchiefs 
from my bag, bound the hand up, and then we clattered 
onwards. 

I was very concerned. Five years before I had myself 
been bitten, by no means seriously, by a male chimpanzee; 
one of the tendons had been injured, and I had to have an 
operation the same evening, followed by two further oper 
ations later. I was within an ace of losing my whole hand, 
and my middle finger has remained stiff ever since. But on 
that occasion I had been attended by expert surgeons in 
a proper hospital; how things would turn out here in the 
interior of Africa was a big question-mark. I counted each 
mile, but a truck like ours does not travel fast along bad 
roads, and it was a good two hours before we reached 
Bouake. Though it was the middle of the night, we drove 
strange truck, crowd of native passengers, and all 
straight to the house of my host, Abraham. I jumped out 
somewhat prematurely; just as I did so, the truck jerked 
forward again in the dark, with the result that I fell flat on 
my face at the very threshold of the house. Both my hands 
and my face were lacerated on the hard, sharp grit of the 
roadway, and it was with a very badly scraped chin, a 
bloody nose, looking thoroughly dirty, that I announced 
myself. 

As may well be imagined, after this episode not one of 
the natives would touch Roger's cage. I had to bribe them 
with double and treble tips, before at last a few of them 
screwed up sufficient courage; all the time I was terrified 
lest, at the slightest sign of rage from Roger they would 
simply let the cage drop, and the animal would get free. 
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But at last we had everything stacked in the courtyard, 
and the truck drove off. 

Then for the first time I was able to get at my medi 
cines, bathe Michael's hand in a potassium permanganate 
solution and examine it thoroughly, I immediately gave 
him an injection of depot-peniciUin in the buttocks, dusted 
the wounds thickly with sulfonamide powder and dressed 
the hand up. Then I washed and stuck some sticking- 
plaster on my own face. Mr. Abraham had from time to 
time heard news of our wanderings, and for the last fort 
night he had been expecting us to return any moment. At 
last we were once more in really civilized surroundings. 
During the next few days we were busy with the construc 
tion of cages for the onward journey and we had the 
doubtful pleasure, in a temperature of about 100 degrees, 
of sawing thick round iron bars into small lengths and 
fashioning crates from planks of African hardwood, into 
which it is almost impossible to drive a nail. If by mistake 
we left our pincers lying in the sun for a while and then 
picked them up again, we dropped them with a yell, so 
hot had they become. Every plank, every crate, and the 
whole of our surroundings were literally soaked with our 
sweat, in spite of the fact that we worked clad solely in 
bathing trunks. What wouldn't I have given to have had 
our excellent carpenter from the Frankfurt Zoo with me! 

Then Roger began rampaging at night as well as by 
day. In the native quarters a dance and drum-concert took 
place every evening, and Roger, of course, felt compelled 
to retaliate, He yelled and jumped about to such an extent 
that his heavy cage slithered half-way across the com 
pound. After the second day the police appeared and 
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wanted to shoot him, because the neighbours had com 
plained and because it was forbidden to keep such an 
animal in a residential quarter, Exactly the same thing had 
happened to me in Berlin; so there was nothing for it but 
for one of us to sleep in the open beside Roger's cage and 
keep him company and in a good mood. 

As I have said before, our return passages by air had 
already been booked, but even if it had been possible to 
load Roger's heavy cage and the crates containing the 
other animals into an aircraft, I certainly could not have 
afforded the freight charges. Apart from this, to put the 
animals in an aircraft in April appeared to me to be dan 
gerous, for it would still be too cool for them in Europe, 
and in the freight compartment of an aircraft at an alti 
tude of ten thousand feet they would be bitterly cold. 
They might, admittedly, have been put in the hand- 
luggage compartment, between the control room and the 
passengers, which is insulated and does not, like the rear 
heavy-baggage compartment, have only a thin wall of 
aluminium. But that is something which no air line can 
promise in advance; the decision is left to the pilot. With 
the row which Roger made and in which the smaller 
monkeys frequently joined, I could well imagine that any 
pilot would immediately order the whole lot to be put in 
the rear compartment. 

I therefore cast around to try to arrange for the trans 
port of the animals by sea. I was, of course, immediately 
assured that there was no steamer sailing direct to Ham 
burg. But to ask Michael to travel alone to Marseilles or 
Genoa and there, in a strange land and with his indifferent 
knowledge of French, to transfer to the railway and cope 
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with all the formalities seemed too much of a good thing; 
after all, he was only sixteen years of age. No it just 
would not do, I telegraphed to the port of Abidjan and in 
a few days received confirmation that there was no vessel 
sailing to Germany. But after my previous experiences, I 
had my doubts, so I got on to the narrow-gauge railway 
and went down to see for myself. The journey took a 
whole day, and that only if one travelled by the express, 
which ran once a week. Like our own express trains, it is 
attractive and is elegantly furnished. But then again, the 
so-called express train often has to wait for hours on the 
single line track, because some other train, coming from 
the opposite direction, is running late. Even so, it is very 
cosy travelling by train. The personnel is exclusively na 
tive, white officials being found only at the stations. It 
sometimes happens that fuel runs out on the way, and 
then all the passengers have to get out and gather more 
wood for the engine from the forest. I was also told that if 
the engine-driver by any chance had a girl friend in one 
of the villages, the train would frequently halt there for 
an hour or so. But there is a bar on the train, and that's a 
great consolation, 

I need hardly say that, once in Abidjan, I soon found, 
through a ship's chandler, a vessel which was sailing for 
Hamburg. It was a tiny little cargo boat of 2000 tons, 
which was carrying a cargo of African fine timber. I went 
by motor launch far out into the lagoon, where the vessel 
was lying at anchor, and was at once invited by the cap 
tain and his officers to have lunch with them; not only was 
I able to clinch the bargain and book Michael's passage 
and the transport of all the animals, but I succeeded also 
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in arranging to pay in German marks on the ship's arrival 
in Hamburg. The vessel still had a good deal of cargo to 
load, and the captain did not wish to have the animals 
aboard until just before he sailed. I inspected the space 
where the animals would be put, measured the doorway 
and found that Roger's big cage would be too wide; so 
we would have to make a new and slightly narrower one 
for him. What fun! Then I flew back to Bouake, arranged 
road transport with great difficulty and got everything 
ready for the move. I myself had to get back to Frankfurt, 
so Michael was left to complete the return journey alone. 
My plane left two days before he was due to depart for 
Abidjan, At half -past-two in the afternoon I boarded one 
of the big, four-engined aircraft of Air France at Abidjan 
on the Equator; at ten-thirty the next morning I was in 
Paris, and as the Underground personnel were on strike, 
I went on the same evening by sleeper to Frankfurt, where 
I arrived the next day, frozen and shivering with cold. 

When I turned up alone, my wife was horrified. "How 
could you leave a sixteen-year-old boy alone in the middle 
of Africa?" 

At best, Michael could not arrive for another four weeks, 
In the meantime he had first of all to hire coolies, load the 
animals and all our kit into the goods truck and then, as 
a precautionary measure, to sleep in it, till the train left 
the next morning. As he later told us, he had an amusing 
experience with an extremely inquisitive policeman, who 
showed great interest in Michael's wagon. Michael even 
tually got bored with the man and in good, plain German, 
"Hil you push off, you idiot!" he said. 'This truck's got 
nothing to do with you!" To his astonishment the man 
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replied in the same German coin! He had spent two years 
in Mainz with the French army of occupation. Fortunately 
he did not take offence, but on the contrary celebrated 
this reunion with a German with a few bottles of beer. 

Michael engaged a jolly little twelve-year-old named 
Andr6 to look after the animals, while he himself was 
away fixing things up. When they arrived in Abidjan, 
Michael, of course, was pretty busy, buying supplies for 
the long sea journey, complying with the formalities for 
an exit permit and dealing with the customs, the shipping 
agents, and the captain, This was no easy task, for Michael 
had only had three months' schooling in French, and the 
native pidgin-French he had subsequently picked up was 
not exactly academic. Still, the Press in Dakar and in the 
coastal towns had interviewed me so frequently and had 
published such long and friendly articles about the two of 
us, that all the officials were very kind to him. 

I had arranged for the shipping agency to send me a 
wire when the freighter Joseph Blot put to sea, and within 
a week the telegram arrived. My wife, of course, was con 
fronting me daily with the irresponsibility of my be 
haviour, and I was counting the hours till the little ship 
had worked its way through the Atlantic and had deliv 
ered Michael back to us safe and sound in our own, cold 
Europe. 




15. Michael Describes His Homecoming 
with the Animals 

To GET away from school on an expedition like this can 
be great fun, but it rather takes the icing off the ginger 
bread if one has to write an essay on it afterwardsl And 
now father insists that Imyself should write the tale of 
how I brought the animals from the interior of Africa to 
the zoo in Frankfurt. 

As a matter of fact, father hadn't been at all keen on 
collecting any animals, but I managed to persuade him 
and so, of course, he had to cancel my air passage and 
arrange a sea-passage for me instead, Having done so, he 
flew off, leaving me to make my own way down to the 
coast with the animals the next day. That was grand, for 
now I was my own master. 

As I wasn't at all sure that the train might not, for once 

232 
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in a way, leave punctually in the early morning, I decided 
to engage a gang of natives, take all the stuff down to the 
station and load it up the night before. For this I had to 
fork out 500 francs, and when we got to the station they 
said the loading was not included and that I'd have to pay 
another fifty francs. Then the goods wagon was full of 
cow-dung; and to clear it out and clean the truck, they 
demanded yet another 200 francs! I was furious, but then 
I noticed in the background a chap named Atyk, a young 
Arab merchant, was whispering with my coolies, obviously 
telling them that they could have me for a mug. So I paid 
up without saying a word. Then in the evening I went 
along and fairly let master Atyk have it! That cost him a 
pretty penny, and what is more, he had to make me a 
present of a young monkey which one of the natives was 
offering me. Atyk was one of those handsome chaps, with 
curly hair and a light brown complexion. He was always 
raving about his native country, Lebanon, and was just 
about to go back there to seek a bride. A Lebanese, he 
declared, was the only woman in the world for him. 

When everything had been loaded up, I left my boy, 
Andr, in charge and went off to the Bouak cinema. 
Goodness knows, I thought to myself, when I shall get 
another chance of going to the pictures. But a nice shock 
was awaiting me. On the way back to the station I found 
that Td lost my pocket-book, and that sent a cold shudder 
through my spine. In the middle of Africa without a 
penny! The Arabs, of course, would certainly have given 
me a loan, but I should have felt such an awful fool. In 
the darkness I ran back and into the empty cinema, where 
I found one solitary servant, who was rummaging about 
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between the seats with the aid of a torch. I spoke to him 
in French, and sure enough, he produced my pocket-book. 
But there were only 500 francs in it, and I knew jolly 
well that previously there had been about forty thousand 
francs in it nearly two thousand marks. I made that 
pretty clear to him, and then the rascal started calling on 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary to bear witness, turned 
out all his pockets and swore that he had nothing. Then 
I remembered that the proprietor of the cinema, a huge 
Frenchman, always slept in the box-office, so I hauled the 
chap along with me and knocked up his "patron." With 
some difficulty, I managed to make him understand what 
had happened. With hands on his hips he fairly bellowed 
at his servant and my money reappeared like magicl But 
what a bit of luck that the owner slept on the premises 
and was such a decent chap. Otherwise I should have 
been in a mess. 

When I got back to the station I heard sobs and sniffles 
coming from my goods wagon. It was my nice little Andre! 
He had been unable to open the heavy sliding doors from 
the inside and was terrified at finding himself all alone in 
the pitch black dark with Roger, the big chimpanzee, and 
all the other evil spirits which had probably taken up 
their abode there. I was awfully sorry for the poor little 
chap and I did my best to comfort him. 

The next day, four hours late, we started off. On the way 
we kept on stopping for hours on end, but every time I 
wanted to send Andre off to get something for me, he 
refused to budge. He was frightened out of his wits that 
the train would go off without him and that he would be 
left all alone among a lot of Negro strangers, who would 
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most probably eat him! Everywhere we stopped, the whole 
population, of course, came running up, laughing, yelling, 
and shouting as soon as they caught sight of the animals; 
Roger had fit after fit of rage, and in one of them he 
caught me napping and bit my other hand and my face. 
The wounds weren't anything much, but I was a bit 
frightened about infection, for I certainly couldn't afford 
to get ill on this journey. 

When we reached the port of Abidjan, I left Andre at 
the station with the animals, while I went to the shipping 
agency through which father had booked my passage. 
They quickly sent a truck to the station and loaded every 
thing up. Just before we got to the pontoon bridge, a 
lovely Buick limousine, full of Negroes, came along com 
pletely on the wrong side of the road. The Frenchman 
driving our truck fairly lost his temper and cursed like 
anything; then suddenly he drove forward and simply 
pushed the limousine, blacks and all, out of the way, leav 
ing it bent and buckled to blazes; and then he calmly 
drove on. Just as we were entering the courtyard of the 
shipping agency, the native, raging with fury, drove up 
with his limousine and a policeman. There was a tremen 
dous slanging match, which nearly ended in a fight, but 
the owner of the limousine couldn't do very much, because 
all the tough porters of the shipping agency were standing 
in a ring round him. I made myself as inconspicuous as 
possible, because I didn't want the policeman to take my 
name as a witness to have had to appear in court in 
Abidjan would have been the absolute limit! 

As the ship was not sailing for two or three days, the 
animals and my camp-bed were put in an empty garage, 
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and as usual, all the Negroes came running to gape at us. 
Roger simply couldn't bear the sight of a black face any 
longer. As soon as one appeared he fairly screamed with 
rage, and I was afraid that the neighbours would complain 
about his yells and growls; so, for most of the time I kept 
the garage doors closed. Then the Negroes started taking 
turns sticking their heads through the collapsible shutters 
over the window, I took off my shoe and slung it at the 
bar which kept the shutters raised. To my surprise, I hit 
it first shot, and down came the shutters with a first-class 
crack on the woolly pates below! From outside came the 
most frightful yells and howls but for the rest of the day 
I was left in peace! 

With the customs everything went off splendidly. The 
customs officer knew my father, but apart from that he had 
been in Germany as a soldier and he quickly put his chalk 
wiggle on all my baggage. I bought a whole heap of 
bananas, rice, and other food for the animals, and then 
I went off to see if I could get myself inoculated against 
tetanus, for Roger had had another bite at me, and I knew 
from father that tetanus bacilli were often to be found in 
cow- and horse-dung. There was no doctor on the ship, and 
if I were to be taken ill, I should be done for. So, on the 
principle, < better be safe than sorry/' I went to the French 
hospital and asked to see a doctor. There were a number 
of medical orderlies running round, and they all looked 
extremely posh in their white overalls, but took not the 
slightest notice of my questions. Then I saw a label on a 
door behind which, I presumed, the senior doctor must 
be sitting, and in I went. As my French isn't up to much, 
I found it very difficult to explain what I wanted; but I 
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had father's medical vade-mecum with me and I read out 
what I wanted in Latinl The doctor also spoke a bit of 
English. He gave me the injection I wanted, for which I 
had to pay on the nail. 

It was not until my little ship, the Joseph Blot, had been 
so laden with gigantic tree-trunks that there was practi 
cally nothing left to be seen of it, that I was allowed 
aboard with my menagerie. We were taken out in a lighter 
to the lagoon, where the ship lay at anchor, and casual 
labourers hoisted everything aboard with a crane. On ac 
count of the heat I had all the cages put on the forward 
deck and rigged up a sail over them. Then the Joseph Blot 
set sail for Tabou, where we called and where the la 
bourers were put ashore. I had been warned to keep every 
thing under lock and key while they were aboard, and 
they were searched right down to their skins. Even so, 
they had succeeded in scoffing half my store of bananas, 
and when we got to Dakar I had to buy some more. 

I took my meals with the commandant, the captain, and 
"le chef mechanicieri* in a small saloon forward of the 
bridge. We had some awfully tough meat, which I simply 
couldn't compete with and, when they were not looking, 
I used to throw it bit by bit out of the porthole. The staple 
drink, of course, was red wine, and as I don't touch alcohol 
as a rule, I always felt half tipsy; but that's all there was 
to drink, and it was a case of take it or leave it. At the 
very first meal the little chimpanzee, Lulu, climbed in 
through the window the cook, who in other respects was 
a grand chap, had not been able to resist the temptation 
of letting her out of her cage. Naturally, she made messes 
all over the place on the white tablecloth, on the cap- 
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tain's shirt, and everywhere else, and the stink was awful. 
I was frightfully embarrassed and I seized Lulu and hur 
riedly took her away. The captain was awfully decent 
about it all and said it didn't matter a bit; but the chief 
engineer told me that the Old Man had raised cain about 
it afterwards. The cook, it seems, was always playing 
tricks like this. 

After we left Dakar, which was also a port of call, and 
it gradually began to get cooler, I shifted the chimpanzees 
and the other animals to the place in the fo'c'sle which 
had been earmarked for them. Although the weather was 
clear, the sea had now become very rough, and waves 
were continually breaking over the timber cargo on the 
deck. In front of the door leading to the animals' quarters 
was a flat space which was regularly flooded. I had to wait 
till a wave had passed and then make a dash for it, open 
the door, nip in, and close it quickly behind me, otherwise 
the whole place would have been full of water. To avoid 
trouble in the event of one of the animals getting out, I 
had, as a precaution, put an iron bar beside the iron door, 
on the outside. One evening, when I had been to see the 
monkeys and was 'going back, I found that the door had 
been wedged on the outside with this bar. It was, of 
course, the cook who had done it, though, as a matter of 
fact, he hadn't known that I was inside. 

Well there was I alone in the f o'c'sle and the only man 
in the forward part of the ship, for the watch was on the 
bridge amidships and the rest of the crew were in their 
quarters aft. It looked very much as if I'd have to spend 
the night where I was; but I played "rams," and I "butted" 
to such good purpose, that eventually the bar was shaken 
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free. Even so, it took me nearly two hours, and by the 
time I had succeeded I was thoroughly fed up, The f oVsle 
of a ship is not exactly comfortable! 

For myself I had been given a small cabin directly over 
the stern. The door would not lock, and I got very angry 
at the way in which all the sailors kept on coming in and 
nosing around, Then I had a brain-wave; I set free the 
large python which I kept in a box in my quarters, and let 
it roam about the cabin at will. After that, not a soul dared 
even open the door the tiniest crack! One day, inciden 
tally, the python crawled through a hole in the steel wall 
and into the men's quarters, and there was a frightful 
hullabaloo. Everyone tried to get through the door at the 
same time, and two of the sailors were literally shivering 
with funk; actually I had to stand them a bottle of gin to 
make up for it, but I felt I had had my revenge for the 
way they were always laughing at me when I was sea 
sick. 

At first, little Lulu was also very sea-sick and went com 
pletely off her food. I still had six of the Vasano tablets 
which we had bought for the air trip and which my father 
left with me, and rather grudgingly I broke up three of 
them and gave them to Lulu, who smacked her lips and 
swallowed them. The tablets did her a world of good; the 
very next day she began to eat like a grain-thresher, while 
I myself felt sicker than ever, The tiny ship pitched and 
tossed horribly, and at table I dared not look at the red 
wine in my glass, which was always at a slant and lop 
sided. If I looked out of the window, the sea and my 
stomach rose together, and the sky disappeared, So I 
kept my eyes fixed on my plate; even so, two or three times 
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a day I had to succumb, and was as sick as a dog, which 
made me fed up with everything. To make matters worse, 
the captain and the cook thought it was a hell of a joke. 
It was all very well for them, they were sitting pretty in 
the middle of the ship where the motion was least, while 
they had put me over the stern, where we went up and 
down yards and yards all the time. As soon as I got to the 
middle of the ship, I, too, could stick it. 

Then Roger became ill. He began to cough a little and 
he refused to eat anything. I went round the ship, pinch 
ing every electric bulb I thought they could do without; 
then I got hold of a sort of searchlight, which they used 
when discharging cargo, and set it up so that the rays 
should warm the cage a bit, for this lousy tub, with its iron 
sides, was filthily cold. The Joseph Blot had been designed 
for tropical voyages only; there was no means of heating 
the cabins, and these, too, were beastly cold. While rig 
ging up my contraption, I caused short circuits twice, 
which plunged the whole ship into darkness. Fortunately, 
they didn't realize that I was the cause! 

Roger really was a magnificent and highly intelligent 
chimpanzee, even though he bit me twice good and proper 
when he was in a frenzy (for which I can't blame him). 
I prepared a penicillin injection, got him to give me his 
hand through the bars and injected him. In Abidjan I had 
bought a glass syringe, but the plunger did not fit very 
well, and if one wasn't careful, it squirted the medicine 
backwards into one's eye. Roger was awfully good, letting 
me plunge the needle deep into his arm and watching 
with interest as I attended to him; then he stretched out 
his hand and wanted to take the syringe, to do the same 
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for me or perhaps to have another go at himself! When 
ever I think of the dear old fellow, I want to cry! As he 
refused to take sulfonamide tablets, I had to crush them 
and stick them into his mouth. He hated the taste of them 
but he swallowed them down like a good boy. He stopped 
coughing and seemed to be much better. 

I was counting the days till we reached Hamburg and 
we were all safe in the zoo; for I was awfully keen to bring 
all my charges home alive and well. After all, it was the 
first time I had ever undertaken a journey like this. I had, 
of course, to look after the animals by night as well; and 
to get to them, I had to clamber from the stern over the 
thick tree-trunks on deck to the bridge in the middle of 
the ship, and then over a second lot of trunks to the bows. 
The sea was very rough and was frequently breaking over 
the tree-trunks. A dozen times I begged the bosun to 
knock in a few staples and pass a rope through them, so 
that I should have something to hold on to, but he did not 
think that was at all necessary; and so, as often as not I 
used to crawl on all fours in the dark, and every single 
time I got soaked to the skin. If I had been washed over 
board, not a soul would have missed me until the next 
morning. On one occasion I fell into a sort of pit between 
the tree-trunks and twisted my foot. 

When we were somewhere off the Azores the engines 
failed, and the ship was brought to a standstill. The sea 
was not very rough, but there were plenty of sharks 
about, and anyone who wanted to bathe tied a rope round 
his waist and was lowered into the sea, while the captain 
kept on firing at the sharks to keep them at a respectful 
distance. As a matter of fact I don't believe a shark would 
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bite a man; all the same, when one is not quite sure, it is 
rather an uncomfortable feeling. When I wrote from Dakar 
and told my parents about the sharks, my mother got very 
anxious and reproached father anew; it had never struck 
me that she would be as nervous as all that. Apart from 
bathing, we baited hooks and caught some fishes as big as 
a man, which meant that there was some nice fried fish 
to eat for a change. The food on board had been going 
from bad to worse. The meat we were eating had been put 
in the cold storage chamber two voyages before; we ran 
out of vegetables, and all we had was macaroni, mashed 
peas and such-like muck, and heartily sick of them I got. 
The crew, too, were grousing like anything about their 
food, but I myself naturally didn't say very much, 

Suddenly I developed a high temperature and bad pains 
in the lower part of my chest; and this made me thoroughly 
depressed, because one feels so helpless in the face of ill 
ness. There was not even a medical attendant on the ship 
as a matter of fact it was I who had hitherto played the 
part of ship's doctor and treated the crew for all sorts of 
maladies as best I could, using the drugs from our own 
medicine chest. At first I thought I had got malaria. We 
had, of course, taken atebrin regularly during our stay in 
Africa and had become as yellow as quinces as a result; 
moreover, every time one is invited to a meal with a 
Frenchman, one finds a quinine tablet beside one's plate. 
Since coming aboard, however, I had taken no more ate 
brin. It is filthy stuff to take, and if you don't swallow it 
in a flash, the taste remains in your mouth for a whole 
hour. Just for fun I had once or twice given some to one 
of the natives as a bon-bon, and the chap would spit it out 
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and curse, as if he'd had a live scorpion in his mouth. I 
had perhaps been bitten by a mosquito during the last 
few days in Abidjan, I thought, and the illness was now 
coming out, I gave myself an injection of penicillin, but 
my temperature continued to rise, and I had great diffi 
culty in climbing painfully over the tree-trunks to go and 
look after the animals. I should very much have hiked to 
stay in bed in my cabin, but I couldn't do that, Then I 
consulted the medical vade-mecum which I had found in 
father's kit. It was the only German book on board, and 
out of sheer boredom I waded through the most awful 
bunk in it. Finally I came to the conclusion that a real 
good dose of atebrin would do the trick, and, as later came 
to light, I took a good deal too much. 

In Monrovia, the capital of the independent Negro 
State of Liberia, our bosun went ashore. On account of 
the terrific heat, he was wearing a sleeveless polo shirt and 
was promptly arrested by the police for "inciting public 
indignation." To walk about the streets without sleeves 
was simply not done! In his defence the bosun pointed out 
that all the natives in Liberia ran about half naked. "Ah 
but that's quite different," he was told, "you are a white 
man and white men must not go about in that state. Would 
you dare to wander about the streets of Paris with bare 
arms and no coat?" Argument was useless, and the bosun 
had to pay a fine of ten dollars before he was allowed to 
rejoin the ship; and he cursed like a trooper. I was told 
that the white people in Liberia were continually being 
fined for exceeding the speed limit, for sitting in a car, 
or for making advances to some native woman and so on. 
Once the fine had been paid, the policeman concerned 
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would express fulsome thanks, raise his hat and fling open 
the door for his victim with a flourish; but he insisted on 
having his pound of flesh. 

When we were off Lisbon, I thought I would send home 
a little message to show that I was still alive, for I know my 
parents, and I could well imagine that my father and 
particularly my mother would certainly be conjuring up 
visions of me being devoured by sharks or dying of appen 
dicitis and being buried at sea in a canvas shroud. The 
ship boasted of two wireless sets, one of which and of 
course it would be the more powerful one was out of 
order. If this set had been functioning, I could have sent 
my message direct to the big German overseas station at 
Norddeich, and it would have cost me six marks. But with 
the smaller set, the message had first to be sent to the 
nearest ship, which passed it on to a third ship before it 
reached a French coastal station, from which it could be 
transmitted to Norddeich. The cost was worked out in a 
most wonderful way, not a farthing was overlooked, and 
the telegram eventually came to over twenty-five marks. 
Since it seemed to cover what I wanted to say, I wired: 
"Passed 38th latitude all well Michael." My parents were 
delighted to get it. 

The farther north we got, the colder the weather and 
the rougher the sea became. I had a constant stomach 
ache and was as yellow as a quince. At last we reached 
the Elbe, but it then took an eternity to get from Cuxhaven 
to Hamburg. The ship did not berth in the harbour, but 
tied up at a huge saw-mill outside the customs harbour; 
and there, in the grey of the early morning, I was received 
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by my father and a bunch of reporters from the Hamburg 
newspapers. These latter, of course, wanted to have the 
animals out of their cages, regardless of the cold, so that 
they could take some good photographs; but the weather 
was so bitter and stormy that I said "No." The only animal 
we hauled out was the giant python, and it immediately 
crawled into the nearest cubby-hole, which happened to 
be my half-open suitcase. The reporters at once wrote a 
yarn that I had trained the python so well, that it would 
go into its cage of its own accord. These great snakes are 
not, of course, poisonous, but that didn't prevent the 
gentlemen of the Press from reporting that it was this 
python that had bitten me in Africa and that I had im 
mediately swallowed a dose of anti-snake seruml 

Roger, the dear fellow, though desperately ill, greeted 
my father most rapturously and stretched out his arms in 
welcome to him. We put all the animals into a heated rail 
way truck and that same night caught the express to 
Frankfurt. I was shivering with cold from head to foot, for 
I was still in my tropical clothing and had not even a warm 
overcoat. I put on a pair of pants and trousers belonging 
to Fockelmann, the animal dealer, who weighs twenty 
stone, and as I am fairly thin, I could have wrapped the 
things at least twice round myself- Father lent me his 
overcoat, but even then I still looked pretty dirty and 
dishevelled. 

That night in the sleeping-car I slept in a decent bed 
for the first time for many a night. The next morning I 
was taken straight off to hospital. The doctors at once get 
so worked up over anyone coming from the tropics and 
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always imagine the worst will happen. So I was compelled 
to hang about there for three weeks in the university hos 
pital, although I very quickly felt perfectly fit again. 

Roger, alas, died the day after we reached Frankfurt. 
He was the loveliest chimpanzee I have ever seen, with a 
fine tinge of silver-grey on his shoulders a spirited fellow, 
quick to anger, but a gentleman. In Frankfurt he had been 
given further injections and all sorts of medicine. He could 
not bear the sight of the veterinary surgeon, and weak and 
hardly able to stand though he was, he rushed at the man 
as soon as he saw him. When my father and I approached 
him, however, he painfully pulled himself up on his feet, 
greeted us with joy and threw his arms round us; and I 
was the only one whom he would allow to give him an 
injection. 

We had gone through endless trouble and tribulation 
to bring him to Europe, we had saved him from being shot 
by his former owner, only to have him die on arrival! If 
only it had been possible to provide him with proper atten 
tion four or five days earlier, we should certainly have 
pulled him through. When an autopsy was performed in 
the university clinic, it was found that he had mites in 
his lungs. In Africa this would not have mattered very 
much; but catching cold on the ship had brought matters 
to a head. Today, in death, he is the pride of tie Zoologi 
cal Museum in Freiburg. 

The rest of the animals all survived the journey in good 
health. The baby chimpanzees, Lulu and Aka, received a 
particularly warm welcome, with many an "Uh-Uh" from 
our little Kathrm, who had already been with us for more 
than a year. There were a few ructions at first, but very 
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quickly they all became bosom friends, and today it is 
really quite difficult to tell who are the children of the 
house, my brother and I or these little black devils. 

I must say, it was a very funny feeling, after these five 
months, to find myself sitting once more in class in the 
Helmholtz School. 
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mate knowledge of the animal world 
which makes his book both a sound 
source of information and a narrative 
of pace and excitement. 

With charm and informality, Dr. 
Grzimek reveals fascinating new facts 




about Africa and its inhabitants, both 
human and animal. He tells of termites 
and elephants, apes and hippopotami, 
tribal chiefs and white officials. It is 
a penetrating picture of French West- 
Africa, described with delight and 
candor. Decidedly off the beaten 
jungle-book track, this is a narrative 
of wide and unusual appeal. 
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